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Stop Black Yarn and Oil Rot Roll Covers 


WITH 


REGISTERED 


10 


Does not creep from roll necks and spread out 
on covers of top rolls. Prevents saturation and © 
oil rot of roll covers and eliminates blackened 
yarn. Saves on oil and application cost, by pute | 
lasting other lubricants 3 to 5 times. 


USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS 


Write for Instructive Bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S.C. - ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
DETROIT, MICH, - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TIME THE ESSENCE 


IN TEXTILE OPERATIONS 


This exclusive inner-lining in 


the SONOCO CORK COT 


TIME — in the roll covering op- 
eration-—quickest and easiest 
cot to apply. 


TIME — from the minutes lost 
when covering blisters or 
elongates due to cots imper- 
fect adherence to the roll. 


TIME caused by drafting fail- 
| ures of cots that have been 
squeezed on to the roll, com- 
pressing their original uni- 

form density. 


_.., .. All because the SONOCO Cot is built-up with a semi-rigid 
seamless gummed fabric welded inner-lining to take up 
all the strain to which the drafting qualities of the cork 
itself can be subjected when applying and while running. 


 SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


vf ONT: Ss.c. 


PAPER CARRIERS) | 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscri 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS — PAGE 42 


ption $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered. as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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for spindles 


This Alchlor - Processed Oil can 


help you insure maximum 


provides better lubrication te 
ve 


poundage from your frames 


ETTER spindle lubrication means less wear, 
fewer bolster renewals, and reduced end 
breakage! That is why hundreds of leading mills 
specify Gulfgem Oil for spindles—they know 


from experience that this Alchlor-Processed Oil 


helps keep poundage up and maintenance costs 
down. 

Superrefining by the Alchlor Process puts 
Gulfgem Oil in a class by itself as a spindle lubri- 
cant—gives it the superior lubricating value and 
long life that insures minimum down time for 
spinning frames. 

It will pay every mill to learn the full protec- 


tive maintenance possibilities of this highest 
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quality spindle lubricant. Ask the Gulf Service 
Engineer in your vicinity to give you details. 

Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


It will pay you to investigate—call in | 
a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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** THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man whose advice helped 
take the grief out of Leora’s job. He knows that keeping the 
“Leoras” content is a@ number one problem in every mill 
today. When he helps you smooth up spinning or twisting, he 
not only pleases Leora — he also pleases everyone else con- 
cerned ... including the front office, and the customers who 
are pressing for better deliveries of top quality goods. 


MILL MEN WHO FACE THE SAME TOUGH PROBLEMS you do, and who 
know the importance of the right traveler, have chosen Victor 
Travelers for over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning and twisting 
— ample proof that Victors pay off in performance. 


YOUR PROBLEM may need just the kind of resourceful coopera- 
tion the Victor Service Engineer is ready to give you. You'll 
find him thoroughly mill-trained —a man who “talks your 


language” —- and fully equipped with information on hand- 


ling all types of fibers, including the newest, under present 
conditions. Write, wire, or phone the nearest Victor office... 
for prompt service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N, C,—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 


4 


Miss Leora Jackson 
has decided 


stay--- 


oe week she was all ready to quit her 
job as spinning hand, and it was easy to see 
why. End breakage had her dizzy, travelers 


were flying off by dozens, and by noon she felt 


as though she had worked three shifts. The sec- 
tion hand looked sour, and Leora was close to 
tears. | 


Then a man* came in with the overseertolook . 


at the spinning. A couple of days later, after 
some cleaning and adjustments the man had 
recommended, some new Victor Travelers were 
tried out. They worked like a charm, and now 
her spinning is as sweet-running as any she ever 
saw. The smile is back on Leora’s face, and — 
what's most important— she has decided to 
stay on the job. 
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2. Proper cushion to shuttle 
assured by softer composi- 
| tion at picker stick contact. 


1. A special, hard compo- 
sition bearing around spin- 


~Piekers fiow engineered by 


die rod requires no oil. 


3. Shuttle point loosening is 
eliminated by special com- 
position at shuttle contact. 


point loosening, and assure 


5. Reaming-out of 
hole, or other alter- 
ationis unnecessary. 
These pickers are 
tailor-made-to-fit. 


Rubber’s Technical Excel- 


DaytomRubber technicians perfect throw to shuttle. lence, and lom@®xperience 
e wiping’away today’s Their accurate design _ in devel g products for 
piling makes reaming-out of hole 


They embody a different 
and vastly impreved type 
of one-piece unit construc- 
tion with special composi- 
tions molded in; each diff- 
erent composition doing a 
special | One prevents 
wear of the, bearing, an- 
at picker stick contact, still 
others eliminate shuttle 


unnecessary. No aging or 
dipping required. 

They have a far longer 
life, they operate with re- 
markable efficiency, and 
give lower costs per loom 
hour of operation. Through- 
out the country, Dayton Re- 
versible Drop-Box Pickers 
are specified as standard. 


Get the benefit of Dayton 


DELUXE 
LOOP PICKERS 


++-@re certain to re- 
duce weaving costs. 
They're easier to 
install, twice as 
strong, keep their 
shape, and “stay 
put” on the stick. 
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The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 


the Textile Industry. 


Have Dayson help you 
get more ec- 
onomical production. Get 
your complete information 


on Dayton Reversible Drop- 
Box Pickers by return mail. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dayton 1, Ohio nN. 
Main ce: 
Bide. Ss. C. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR*BONDS 


THE OAYTON MFO CO 


4. Ideal shuttle 
throw is assured 
throughout this pick- 
er's far longer life. 
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and able, 


HE “SANFORIZED” Licensees listed 
here have done a fine war job... and 
we're proud of them! They took on a wide 
variety of government orders—and filled 


them. On time. 


And they’ll continue to do the same 


thing this year. 


On top of this, these Licensees will be 


able to shrink to the “Sanforized” stand- 
ard just as much yardage as you will be 
able to supply for civilian use. 


So...if you want your fabrics shrunk 
to the “Sanforized” standard—get in touch 
with one of our Licensees. They are ready, 
willing—and ABLE! 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Checked standard of the trade-mark owner 


The “Sanforized” trade-mark is used by manufacturers on “Compressive Pre- 
Shrunk” fabrics only when tests for residual shrinkage are regularly checked, 
through the service of the owners of the trade-mark, to insure maintenance of its 


established standard by users of the mark. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


40 Worth Street, New York 13.............BArclay 7-2082 


ALABAMA MILLS: TNC. Wetumpka, Ala. 
AMERICAN FINISHING CO............ Memphis, Tenn. 
APPLETON COMPANY, INC.........¢..3 Anderson, S. C. 
ASHEVILLE COTTON MILLS........... Asheville, N. C. 
ASPINOOK CORPORATION.......... Jewett City, Conn. 
AVONDALE Alexander City, Ala. 
JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO........... Wilmington, Del. 


BELLMAN BROOK BLEACHERY CoO.....Fairview, N. J. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA) 


Westerly, R. I. 
BROWN MANUFACTURING CO.......... Concord, N. C. 


CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CLEARWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLAP MILLS. INC... Cliffside, N. C. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CoO.......... Cranston, R. I. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CoO.......... Webster, Mass. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY .. .Chickamauga, Ga. 
CUTTER MANUFACTURING CO........ Rock Hill, S. C. 
DELTA FINISHING CO...... Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS.......... .«+-+-Columbus, Ga. 


Clearwater, S. C. 


The “Who’s Who” of the Cotton World! 


“Sanforized”’ Licensees in the United States 


ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO........... 
ERWIN COTION MILLS CO... 
FAIRFOREST FINISHING CO 
FRUIT. OF THE LOOM, ING... 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS.......... Phillipsdale, R. I. 
GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY......... Sanford, Me. 
GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
Somersworth, N. H. 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY-—Gregg Division 
Graniteville, S C. 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY-Sibley-Enterprise Division 


Augusta, Ga. 
HAMPTON COMPANY ............. Easthampton, Mass. 
HANNAH PICKETT MILLS.......... Rockingham, N. C. 


HARTSVILLE PRINT & DYE WORKS. .Hartsville, S. C. 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS CoO...... Rock Hill, S. C. 
KENDALL MILLS—(Slatersville Finishing Co.) 
Walpole, Mass. 
KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS 
Concord, N. C. 
LAME CAPTION New Orleans, La. 
LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS. West Point, Ga. 
LAWRENCE PRINT WORKS, INC...... Lawrence, Mass. 
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LINCOLN BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS.Lonsdale, R. I. 


LOWELL BLEACHERY, INC.............. St. Louis, Mo. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH.........,. . Griffin, Ga. 
MARTIN DYEING & FINISHING CO... .Bridgeton, N. J. 


MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO.....Millville, N. J. 
MOORESVILLE COTTON MILLS..... Mooresville, N. C. 
MOUNT HOPE FINISHING CO....North Dighton, Mass. 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING CoO......... Nashua, N. H. 
NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING CoO.....Salisbury, N.C. 
ONEIDA BLEACHERY, INC....... New York Mills, N. Y. 


PACOLET MANUFACTURING CO. ...New Holland, Ga. 


.PEE DEE MANUFACTURING CO....Rockingham, N. C. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CoO....... Lindale, Ga. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO.—Lewiston Div. 


Lewiston, Me. 

PROVIDENCE D. B.& C. CO... 66 Providence, R. I. 
PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.—White Oak Mill 

| Greensboro, N. C. 
PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.—Proximity Mill 

Greensboro, N. C. 

PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.—Print Works Div. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
RENFREW BLEACHERY...........2.. Greenville, S. C. 


REVOLUTION COTTON MILLS, INC..Greensboro, N. C. 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Danville, Va, 
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ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY~—Mill No. 1 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
New Milford, Conn. 
ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
SALISBURY COTTON Salisbury, N. C. 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC... .Saylesville, R. I. 
SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. | 
Biltmore, N. C. 
SOUTHBRIDGE PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC. 


| Taylors, S. C. 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS CO., INC....<... Wheeling, W. Va. 
STONEWALL COTTON MILLS......... Stonewall, Miss. 


SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING WORKS 
Holmesburg, Pa. 


SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ..Columbus, Ga. 
THOMASTON COTTON MILLS......... Thomaston, Ga. 
.. Trion, Ga, 
UNITED STATES FINISHING CO....... Norwich, Conn. 


WARE SHOALS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WHITE BROTHERS, INC.....Winchendon Springs, Mass, 
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WALKER 
HEDDLES 
and 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Faultless weaving of every kind of fabric, from high 


design and smooth finish of Walker Streamlined 
Heddles, in conjunction with Walker Dependable 


- Heddle Frames with their superior features. 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS— 


For seventy years Walker Manufacturing Company has been specializing exclusively in 
the manufacture of quality loom harness, supplying many of the World’s leading mills. 


WALKER FLAT HEDDLES are best by test. Highly polished, satin smooth warp 
eyes, correctly shaped for the yarn being woven, help to eliminate the danger of chafed 
and broken yarn. Accurate design assures free riding on the heddle bar, the heddles 
adjusting themselves to the warp threads. This helps to prevent streakiness in the 
finished cloth, and at the same time gives longer life to the heddles. 


WALKER DEPENDABLE HEDDLE FRAMES are of the most rigid construction 
to withstand the strain of modern high loom speeds. Solidly rivited end braces prevent 
spreading. Wood parts are given special protective coating. All metal parts rust re- 
sisting. Patented lock hooks. 

Sliding Hook (Silk type) Frames feature heavier slide rods for longer life and easier 
operation. | 


If you are not already one of the many satisfied users of Walker Dependable Loom 
Harnesss, try a set in one loom and see for yourself why for seventy years Walker has 
been best by test. 


WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 


4EDDLES « HEDDLE FRAMES © REEDS 


R. T. OSTEEN, Sou. Mgr., Greenvilie,S.C. @ A.A. *'RED’’ BRAME, Greensboro, N.C. 


Southern Representatives 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N.C.— GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greemille 5. 6. 


sley rayons to heavy ducks, calls for the special — 
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This Graton & Knight ““Two-Fold’’ Check Strap of “Hairitan” leather 
operated in a mill three shifts a day for 14 months——the equivalent of 


better than 42.months’ normal service, considering it had no periods 
of “relaxation” between shifts. 


TYPICAL ORANGE LINE PERFORMANCE 


Records like this demonstrate the high tensile strength (aver- 
aging 6000 lbs.) and resiliency of Graton & Knight’s ‘“‘Hair- 
itan” leather — acknowledged at least the equal of any 
“European-type” hair-on leather. The unique ““Two-Fold”’ 
construction permits the strap to adapt its contour to the 
angle of the picker stick at the point of maximum impact. 


THE ORANGE LINE 
ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


““Hairitan”’ products, identified by orange color on the 
flesh side, are manufactured, from green hide to finished 
product, under one roof, under a single control of quality, 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial 
leather goods. 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” Hole...BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure .. . “TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless...JACK & FLAT 
HARNESS STRAPS for heavy-duty work ... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “‘Hairi- 
tan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 2 or 
3 ply, cemented .. . LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... 
BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers .. . 
“Research” rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes 
. » » G&K comber and gill box aprons . . . ““Research”’ 
leather belting. 
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Torture tests assure top performance for ORANGE LINE 
loom products, Here check straps taken at random from stock 
are tested by a special machine which concentrates many 
months of service into a short period. The “picker stick” 
strikes the strap four times as often and with far greater force 
than the fastest loom. 


Give your loom fixers a chance to im- 
prove their records. Send for a valu- 
able catalog on G&K textile leathers 
and let them check each product, 
each advantage. Also have your name 
placed on a list to receive our inform- 
ative literature on textile leathers. 
Address 328 Franklin St., Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


ORANGE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry . . . 
look under Graton & Knight in ‘“‘Belting’’ section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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—are giving BETTER SERVICE than any V-Belts 
Ever Made of NATURAL RUBBER! 


No V-Belts built by anyone before the war could stand the 


[& _ Service now daily delivered by Gates V-Belts on army tanks, tractors 
it and self-propelled big guns. Gates has developed these greatly © 
Be superior VBelts through intensified, specialized research—and Gates 
o 1 ES is building these belts entirely of synthetic rubber! 
The important point, for industrial V-Belt users, is this:— 
Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army Y-Belts 
as also been added, day by day, to the quality of the standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 


As you know, war-time improvements in many other products 
must be withheld from general use until after the war is won—but 
victory depends so directly upon production, and production so 
directiy upon V-Belts which drive the producing machines, that 
Gates has been able to give you immediately, in your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes, improvement Clans special- 
ized research has developed for use in the Army's motorized , 
equipment. 

In addition, where V-Belts of special construction are required, 
your Gates Rubber Engineer is in position to supply a Gates V-Belt 
that is precisely engineered to meet your special needs. 


Whatever drive problem or V-Belt problem you may have, you 
neéd only pick up your phone book and look under the heading 
“Gates Rubber.” The: Gates Rubber Engineer will bring right into 
your plant the full benefits of every advance in V-Belt construc- 
tion and in drive operation that Gates specialized research has 


developed. 


‘THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


THE MARK OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


@ 


CHICAGO ILL. DALLAS TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM ALA. DENVER 1 COLO. 


549 West Washington 1710 N. Market Street 215-219 Fourtn Avenue 801] -2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway : 
CHARLOTTE 2 N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA GA. | 
60S West Filth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S Nadonal Bank Building 
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@ No one knows how long ago the first cot- 


ton cloth was made > a but even in ancient 
days the weavers of India had found a way 


to improve the quality of their cloth. They 


learned to make exceptional cotton fabrics be- 
cause they learned the importance of keeping 
the fibres moist during the spinning process. 
Today —textile mills throughout the nation 
have the advantage of Staley Starches to a@c~ 


curately control the weavabi lity, weight and 


Ys 


sands of miles to purchase hangings of fine cotton fabric . 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


finish of their products. All Staley Starches 
are under rigid laboratory control for strict 
uniformity of each and every shipment—day 
after day, year after year—so that balanced 
sizing formulas can remain constant. Staley’s 
complete line of thick and thin boiling 
starches —for every textile mill use—have 
been developed by skilled chemists and are 
under strict chemical control from the buying 
of the corn to the finished product. If you 
are not already a Staley customer—-now 1s 
the time to get acquainted with the consist~ 
ent quality and performance of Staley 
Starches. Tell us your requirements and we 
can recommend the exact Staley Starch for 
your needs. 


Number One in a series published os o Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries. 


1000 B. C.— When King Solomon built his famous temple, in Jerusalem, his envoys traveled thou- 


. woven in India from Indian cotton thread. 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


© 1945 A. E. Staley Mig. Co., Decotur, itt 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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A Lucky Accident is no Substitute for Scientific Study 


They happen once in a while, these accidental 


“discoveries” that seem to solve some phase of a 
in machine development. But before the 


nefits of any accident can be safely worked into 
the design, the accident itself must be studied and 
understood, That’s the only way it can be accurately 
assayed for any permanent value . . . to avoid false 
conclusions that may throw the whole design off 
balance. 


Experience is the only accurate assayer of the occa- 
sional “lucky accident.” And C & K’s experience 
in the study of the loom, as 4 complex of interrelated 
functions and parts, has long since passed the point 
where any such accidents need be depended upon. 
The more knowledge is gained, the less chance 
there is for accidental discovery. For in most 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. &. As 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


cases, improvements are not accidents . . . they're 


_ the results of plain, hard, brain-cudgelling work! 


Now, how are these improvements tested? Against 
this set of six questions: 


. Does it increase Speed of Operation? 

. Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 

. Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 
. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

. Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 


Ow bh WN 


When the answer to at least one of these questions 
is definitely “yes”, then there’s an indication that 
there may be a new improvement that’s a 
sound contribution to your weave-room 
efficiency. And that’s no accident! 


between Today's War Weapons... 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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Acids .. . detergents . . . antichlors . . . peroxide sta- 
bilizing agents or mordants... whatever your re- 
quirements for such materials, you can count on 
General Chemical Company for quality chemicals. 

For many years a leading producer of chemicals 
for the Textile Industry, General Chemical Com- 
pany combines its long experience in the field with 
strict manufacturing methods under constant 


laboratory control. As a result, General’s Textile 
Chemicals are of uniform quality and high purity. 


Aqua Ammonia sat Sodium Hyposulfite 
Acetic Acid Sodium Metosilicate 
Hydrofivoric Acid Sodium Silicate 


Muriatic Acid Disodium Phosphate a 
Sulfuric Acid Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Epsom Salt Trisodium 
Glauber’s Salt Sodium Sulfide 

Sodium Bifluoride Oxalic Acid 
Sodium Bisulfite, anhydrous Chrome Alum 


, 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston 
Bridgeport (Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N. C.) * Chicago * Cleveland 
Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansos City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee 
New York »* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. 1.) * San 
Francisco * Seattle * St. Lowis * Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
 _Mentreal * * Vancouver 
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No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
‘while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
—in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 


It has been used with complete success for hosiery 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


where mixed fibres are present. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


lf fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 
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EDITORIAL 


NE hopeful fact stands out above today’s confusion. That is 
the fact that if a business man is prepared for the future he 
need not fear it. And how can he prepare himself to dominate that 
future? By realizing the basic truth that managements—not prod- 
ucts—compete, and then doing the things today that will make. him 
a manager more than able to cope with the problems of tomorrow. 


There are a number of important management controls or meas- 
urements which he must understand and know how to apply. These 


. factors are so successful wherever they are applied that I call them © 


the ““Tenets for Better Business.” Apply them, put your house in 
order now, then keep it in order, and your position will be more 
strategic when the battle changes from the war front to the market 
front. 


Every function of management should be clearly and completely 
specified. The authority and responsibility of each activity in ad- 
ministration, operation and sales needs to be definitely set. Nearly 
all industrial sales organizations will have to be rebuilt. In many 
cases new sales policies must be created and the many competitive 
conditions that arise will need to be analyzed carefully. Based on 
defined organization measures, a graphic diagram, known as an 
organization chart, will do much to eliminate uncertainty, depict 
the flow of authority that eliminates overlapping responsibilities 
ahd cross-purposes, and will guide the company to direct, stream- 
lined action in the attainment of post-war objectives. 


Personnel evaluation will become of increasing importance dur- 
ing the reconversion period, not only because of the anticipated 
change in number of workers but also because of new products 
requiring new jobs with new skills, and the return of service men 
_ to their old plant jobs. Case histories of all workers will be nec- 
essary. A sound program of employment-management relations 
needs to be built up. Basic improvements and modern scientific 
procedures must be carefully studied and incorporated into the 
personnel program. 


Substantial wastes remain hidden in many plants because of the 
absence of accurate cost finding. When there is no basis for ascer- 
taining where costs are excessive and no mechanics for keeping 
them under constant observation, there is no adequate means of 
controlling costs and fixing the blame for those which are excessive. 
_A modern cost finding system is tremendously important at any 
time——the lack of it may mean business suicide in the post-war era. 


Lack of adequate expense control results in half-baked decisions 
based on guesses, snap judgments, or blind following of precedent. 
These superficial decisions are often responsible for - grievous 
wastes.. How can management hope to plan intelligently without 
_ knowing what constitutes a reasonable potential and without estab- 
lishing a measure of accomplishment? Complete expense control 
substitutes certainty for uncertainty. It provides a basis for monthly 
and quarterly reports by which the executive can compare estimated 
' and actual performance pertaining to production, labor, expense, 
plant and equipment. Such reports aim directly at the main target 
_ of post-war planning—cost reduction. 


With these tenets in operation, management is in a position to 
/consider production control, which is a major industrial device for 
reducing waste in actual production time. Standardization of jobs 
and methods is basic in establishing cost reduction. The prelimi- 
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tor Better Business 


By GEORGE S. MAY, President 
George S. May Co., Chicago 


nary approach analyzes and records over-all arrangements, processes, 
equipment, and material handling from the viewpoint of worker 
eficiency. All of these elements, including production planning 
and scheduling, must be co-ordinated into harmonious productivity. 


Reconversion will unquestionably require many changes in plant 
layout. In some cases buildings and other property will have to be 
abandoned and floor space for manufacturing will be much reduced. 
In other cases, space and the entire plant layout must be expanded. 
In either case, the logical sequence of processes should be main- 
tained, the grouping of machines kept natural and convenient, and 
the flow of materials so regulated as to economize time, distance © 
and cost. Large savings in production time and in handling costs 
can be realized through more efficient plant layouts—co-ordinated 
with operations and products. 


Among the most vital and farsighted procedures in management 
is job analysis—breaking down jobs into their various elements— 
job standardization, performance standards, and job pricing. Not 
only do these functions possess important values in themselves, but 
they form the basis for wage incentives—strongly advocated by the 
War Production Board as a means of lowering unit costs and in- 
creasing production. More than 50 per cent of all manufacturers 
now use some form of wage incentive, but many of these plans 
are antiquated and need revision. Incentives should be extended to 
include indirect labor as well as direct, and should also be applied 
to supervisory and key personnel as a reward for holding down 
expenses. 


As I have already stated, scientific business principles are perma- 
nent, but methods may be changed or discarded. The advent of 
new machinery, the manufacture of entirely new products, the 
introduction of different industrial objectives, will bring about 
many transformations. In the post-war period the need for con 
stantly improving methods in various mechanical aids, and in 
employee-management relations, will be imperative. Great stress 
will be placed upon better ways of handling and stimulating work- 
ers which will lead directly to greater production and lower unit 
costs. Also, improved methods in materials handling may achieve 
substantial savings in labor and in smoother flow of production. 


One of the first matters to be considered by the manufacturer is 
waste due to rejects. This waste should be controlled by setting up 


quality standards and tying in responsibility for quality with the 


functional chart. Control of quality can be maintained through « 
system of complete and scientific inspection. 


In the scramble for markets after the war, the greatest sales re 
sponsibility will be selecting and acquiring markets and charting 
sales and distribution. To this end it is absolutely imperative that 
a very careful and comprehensive analysis be made of both present 
and potential markets. Old markets may have migrated. New 
markets will have to be built up. Domestic and foreign competi- 
tion will need to be faced. Only by market analysis can business 
avoid the tremendous waste of money and effort that would be 
caused by advertising and sales effort expanded in wrong directions. 
I firmly believe that if business and industry will embrace these 
tenets of good business, they will reach new heights of activity 
and service. The principles implied have all been tried and thor- 
oughly tested. They are based on the axiom: to plan soundly you 
must use facts, not guesses. 
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THIS 
IMPROVED 
SYNTHETIC COT 


insures 


BETTER DRAFTING 


ESULTS in hundreds of mills prove conclusively 
that Armstrong’s Accotex NC-727 Cots draft 
better than ‘‘straight’’ synthetic rubber cots. The reason 
for their exceptionally good performance is that Accotex 
Cots are made with synthetic rubber and cork. 


The cork content makes Accotex Cots highly resistant 
to ‘“‘slicking up’’—-helps them retain their grip longer than 
other types of synthetics. This extra long-lasting grip 
helps Accotex Cots reduce eyebrowing as well as provide 
better drafting. | 


Better drafting and reduced eyebrowing are only two 
of eight important advantages offered by Armstrong’s 
Accotex Cots. Check over the list at the right, and you’ll 
see why more and more mills are changing over to 
Accotex Cots. 


Ask your Armstrong representative for prem prices, 
and complete information about Armstrong’s Accotex 
Cots and Accotex Aprons. Or write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile Products Department, 
8202 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


NO OTHER SYNTHETIC 
COT OFFERS ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


1, GOOD DRAFTING — Accotex 
Cots retain their excellent grip 


because they resist slicking. 


2. REDUCED EYEBROWING—The 
resistance to slicking minimizes 


eyebrowing. 


3, LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots 
are tough. And they can be re- 
buffed 3 or 4 times. 


4. REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex 
Cots have little affinity for textile 


fibers and are non-sweating. 


5. GOOD START-UP — Accotex 
Cots ore non-thermoplastic and 


resist flattening. 


6. SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Acco- 
tex Cots are not affected by oil, 


water, dyes, or textile solvents. 


7. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION— 
Accotex Cots have no seams— 


can't break open in service. 


8. QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex 
Cots are ready glued. 


~ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS: 
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Being Sought Shortages 


FAR-REACHING program to channel a substantial 

proportion of the limited supply of fabrics available 
for civilian use into the most essential low and medium- 
priced apparel was proposed last month by J. A. Krug, 
chairman of the War Production Board, and Chester 
Bowles, administrator of the Office of Price Administration. 
The broad plan was presented for consideration by repre- 
sentatives of all levels of the apparel and textile industries 
at a meeting in Washington Jan. 23, As a whole those 
present went along with the idea that the program as out- 
lined was feasible, necessary and workable, and appeared 
anxious to co-operate with the two agencies by presenting 
recommendations as to specific details in working out the 


proposal. 
pro} 


All Goods To Be Covered 


This program will extend from textile mills and inter- 
mediate processors through garment manufacturers to 
wholesalers and retailers. It embraces cotton, rayon and 
woolen goods along with items made from these fabrics. 
Under the WPB-OPA joint proposal, which was outlined 
to the industry representatives, consideration will be given 
to several items which have a direct effect on fabric man- 
ufacturers. 

Textile mills and converters will reserve a high propor- 
tion of their civilian fabric production for manufacturers 
of essential low and medium-priced garments who will be 
given priority ratings for fabrics based on their garment 
output in the first half of 1943. This will prevent diversion 
of textiles into less essential and higher-priced products 
(WPB). 

A maximum average price regulation will be applied to 
garment manufacturers and textile mills. This will return 
the average price of each category of civilian fabrics and 
garments during the first half of 1945 to the average price 
levels of the first half of 1945 (OPA). 

Controls at the textile mill level will tie in with those at 
the garment manufacturer level. The mills will produce 
fabrics at average prices that do not exceed the base period 
averages. They will set aside major percentages of their 
output for civilian use to fill rated orders from manufactur- 
ers’ producing essential garments. Remaining textiles may 
be sold as usual (WPB-OPA). 

A recent amendment to the “converter price regulation’’ 
will soon benefit manufacturers, retailers and consumers. 
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This will stop much expensive “over-finishing”’ or “over- 
fancying’’ of gray goods by converters. Materials suitable 
for production of low and medium cost essential garments 
will be made available to manufacturers at reasonable prices 
(OPA). | 

Mr. Krug outlined the supply problems in textiles to 
industry and trade representatives attending the conference. 
“Even ‘with military procurement at its present peak,’’ he 
said, “yardage remaining to civilians is adequate to provide 
for a high level of consumption. But available civilian 
fabric is not enough for the unlimited production of all 
textile items demanded by the largest purchasing power in 
history. Our peacetime textile economy has gradually 
shifted, due to wartime conditions. until we now face a 
situation in which less essentials are often easier to ‘buy 
than staples. We cannot maintain the pre-war balance of 
textile supply at this time, but our aim in this contemplated 
action is to assure continued supply of essentials in the 
approximate per capita quantities, in the approximate low 
and moderate price lines, which were available to consumers 
early in 1943.” 

Mr. Bowles told the industry representatives that the 
government's textile and apparel program is aimed to close 
the most serious breach in price control. ‘The program 
that is finally adopted must be fair to all parts of the textile 
and clothing industries—mills, converters, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Each group will be protected by 
the OPA pricing standards and the Congressional require- 
ment that prices must be ‘generally fair and equitable.’ We 


in OPA will seek consultation when adjustments are neces- 


sary. 


Order To Allow AA-4 Priority © 


A large part of textile control will be placed under one 
order, giving AA-4 priority assistance to designated civilian 
garments, from yarn to finished product, WPB officials 
said. During the latter part of 1944, WPB said, some 
civilian textile essentials were not being produced up to the 
quantity specified by the Office of Civilian Requirements, 
and stepped-up military procurement indicates an even 
more stringent situation in the first half of this year, unless 
civilian essentials are further protected. 

The limited supply of civilian textiles must first serve 
basic civilian needs, as to item and price, WPB emphasized, 
stating that under the contemplated plan a specified per- 


} 
| 


centage of all fabrics produced cotton, rayon and wool will 
be assigned by priority to a WPB list of most essential 
items. The list, so far in tentative form, would include 
such staples as essential underwear and outerwear for chil- 
dren and adults. Low and medium price ranges would be 
represented. There is no intention to prohibit any textile 
product, WPB officials said, but merely to assure the con- 
tinued production of all essential items, at low and medium 
prices. 

Total requirements ‘for these essentials must determine 
the set-aside for essential goods in each quarter, WPB 
officials told industry, indicating that about 75 per cent of 
total yardage would be allocated to essentials in the near 
future. In the present textile supply situation, WPB said, 
approximately this set-aside will be necessary to maintain 
essential products and price lines at a quantity and quality 
position comparable with the first half of 1943. In order 
to assure the equitable distribution of fabrics among the 
listed, essential items, the quantity of each must be under 
some production control, WPB pointed out. 

The tentative plan placed before industry for discussion 


last month would limit priority assistance to manufacturers’ 


to the yardage required to produce the number of units of 
each type of garment specified by the OCR. Where priority 
quotas are less than 100 per cent of base period production, 
manufacturers of essential items will be permitted to pro- 
duce additional garments up to a limit of 100 per cent of 
the base period if they can obtain the additional fabrics 
without priority assistance. Items not on the essential list 


and garments above the price limits for which priorities are 
authorized may, according to the projected plan, be pro- 
duced without priority assistance up to 50 per cent of base 
period production. There is no assurance, WPB empha- 
sized, that enough fabric will be available to guarantee this 
level of output in less essential classifications. 

WPB emphasized that the AA-4 civilian priority plan 
will be operated with as little paper work as possible. The 
AA-4 rating will assure right-of-way for essentials in the 
civilian field, WPB said, and will be second only to mili- 
tary and industrial priorities of AA-3 or better 

To. meet the aims of this government program, tighter 
price controls all the way from fabrics in the gray to the 
finished garments purchased by consumers are being devel- 
oped. While many details remain to be worked out, the 


following gives a general idea of the way the plan will 


operate at the mill level: Textile mills, in general, will 
produce materials at average prices that do not exceed their 
base period averages. This provision will return average 
mill prices for gray goods to base period levels. This will 
help to bring about the reductions in garment prices at the 
manufacturing and retail levels. : 

Recently, the regulation covering converters’ maximum 
prices was revised to encourage the use of low cost finishes 
on fabrics, to reduce prices on finished rayon goods and to 
distribute more evenly the reduction of converters’ margins 
on finished cotton goods resulting from increased cost of 
cotton gray goods required by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944. 


Bell Predicts Continued Market Tightness 


“REATER military influence in future decisions on tex- 
(; tile distribution, accompanied by a curtailment of the 
flow of other cloth supplies and by the probability that 
civilian channels of consumption will be graded according 
to their participation in essential activities was forecast Jan. 
23 by W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York in his keynote address to 
the organization. Mr. Bell spoke at the 
annual meeting of the association, held 
in its rooms at 40 Worth Street. At the 
meeting four directors were elected for 
three-year terms. They were R. E. Ben- 
son of Woodward, Baldwin & Co., S. F. 
Dribben of Cone Export and Commis- 
sion Co., G. M. Miller of Turner Hal- 
sey Co., and J. M. Reeves of Reeves 
Bros., Inc. 

Production of goods the past year, 
Mr. Bell said, had fallen short of earlier 
war years. With 86,000 mill workers lost since December, 
1942, the odds were against a better production. However, 
the decline in output was held to 8.5 per cent of 1943 per- 
formance. Active spindle hours totalled 114.8 billion, cot- 
ton consumed was down about a million bales at 9,700,000, 
and preliminary association estimates indicate that some 
10,683,000,000 square yards of cloth were woven. This 
production is about two billion square yards above pre-war, 
despite a loss of 3,000,000 spindles since 1939. 

Mr. Bell dwelt at length on increased military require- 
ments and particularly on such goods as tire fabric, duck 


W. Ray Bell 
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and tentage fabrics which have been in particularly short 
supply. Deficiencies here have had to be made up through 
partial conversion last summer of looms on corduroy, tick- 
ing, drills, twills and sateens. By September an additional 
large transfer of looms on denim, drills, twills and bag 
sheeting was necessary. More recently bedspreads and dra- 
pery and upholstery fabrics have. been casualties in the un- 


ending search for more tentage. He held that with the 


military in control there is little doubt of success of the 
duck program, particularly in view of the vigorous steps 
taken to provide manpower and expedite such procurement, 
and in view of transfer of price control temporarily to the 
Army. However, much of this new yardage will be sub- 
tracted from other essential needs, since there is no present 
prospect of the genuine relief which would be afforded by 
an upturn in production. Programs for bags, work clothing 
and industrial products have already been affected. After 
the duck deficiency is remedied, something else may super- 
sede its urgency and demand the same vigorous action. 
“With strict military necessity as a measure, there are 
unmistakable signs that civilian channels of consumption 
are to be graded by their extent of participation in essential 
activities,” Mr. Bell said. “According to first quarter allo- 
cations for 1945, recently announced, even the quantity for 
agricultural purposes has been chopped 13 million yards. 
Although more burlap has been available for the past year, 
reports of cotton goods shortages from this quarter have 
been continuous. Essential programs of the Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements have stressed infants’ wear, low priced 
apparel and even cotton piece—(Continued on Page 46) 
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S nfluence in lant Sa ely 


OES the plant nurse exert a favorable influence upon 

plant safety? In some plants she surely has done just 
that . ... in others she has not been so successful. To help 
plant management make its safety program most effective, 
through this phase of the nurse’s work, let us evaluate that 
influence. 

A story that illustrates how one nurse was able to influ- 
ence a safety program happens to come from a cotton mill. 
It concerns an injufy to a woman who operated a winder 
and whose job was to place wooden bobbins in a machine, 
and when they were filled with yarn, to remove them and 
replace them with empty ones. She ran a sliver in her 
finger, did not go to the first aid room. The wound became 
infected—she lost many weeks, was in the hospital, wound 
up with a partially stiff hand which greatly lowered her 
ability as a machine tender. ; 

The superintendent was reading the month's aria of 
overseers’ accident investigation reports and came upon the 
one by this woman's overseer which was to this effect: 
Description of accident— Ran splinter into her finger;’ 
Cause of accident—'‘Carelessness;’ What action was taken 
lo. prevent recurrence of accident?—"Told her not to do it 
again.’ 

The superintendent wondered a little at the paucity of 
information about.so bad an injury. He asked his assistant, 
a young man who was learning the business, to make a 
careful investigation quietly. This was substantially the 
story: ‘Mary was the best machine tender in the room, 
enough better than the rest so that there was some jealousy 


in the course of her daily work the industrial nurse 
comes to know a great deal about her plant's safety. 
From injured workers she gets accurate accounts of 
accidents and, if many can be traced to the same 
cause, she learns of undetected trouble spots which 
need correction. She is in a unique position to make 
reports of her findings to management as well as exert 
an infiuence upon employees to practice greater safety 
at and away from work. 
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By ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, Assistant Vice-President 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


of her skill and so the second hand (that is, the assistant 
foreman) disliked her because she wouldn't slow herself 
down to the speed of the less capable help. On the day of 
the injury she came to the second hand and said that she 
had run out of bobbins and that there were no others avail- 
able at the moment except a bin full of battle-scarred ones 
which had been culled out but not yet thrown away. When 
she asked the second hand for more bobbins, he was in 
conversation with the overseer (or foreman), his boss, so 
the overseer observed all that took place. The second hand 
told her to use some of the rejected bobbins. When she 
attempted to scoop up an armful from the box, a splinter 
entered her finger under the nail. She remarked about it, 
dropped the bobbins, said she had better go to the first aid 
room and get it fixed. The second hand bawled her out for 
her carelessness, told her she would do no such thing, that 
it didn’t amount to anything, to go on back to her machine 
and go to work. The overseer said nothing.” 


Help to Management 


I've told you what happened to the injury. What the 
superintendent had to say to the overseer and to the second 
hand is secondary. The office boy's investigation had elicited 
the truth. His best source of information had been the 
nurse whom the injured woman had not been permitted to 
visit immediately. Now, while this story does not tell what 
a nurse did by way of preventing an accident, it does sug- 
gest one means by which her professional knowledge was 
put to work to help settle a mill administrative problem. 

Every enterprise has an organization where the duties of 
each person become known at least to the person doing 
them, so that all the things that have to be done get done 
and some semblance of orderliness is maintained. Referring 
to the plant nurse, her duties are to run a first aid room and 
administer the care of injuries. Maybe she has other duties, 
too, but that is the principal one. She has either written 
orders defining her duties, authorities and responsibilities, 
or, in the absence. of them, operates under the so-called 
Standing Orders for Nurses in Industry.””. The nurse re- 
ports to the manager or superintendent. I shall not spend 
any time whatever discussing her professional duties. | 
merely want to place her in relation to others with equally 
specific duties. 

The largest group of people in the plant work on the 
production of the product which the plant manufactures. 
Each group of people who do related jobs are supervised 
by the head of their respective departments by what is 
called a foreman. He ts responsible for the operations con- 
ducted in his department. In this responsibility, he works 
under orders not unlike the nurse’s, perhaps written, per- 
haps just generally understood—(Continued on Page 50) 
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Problems 


Brought Out 


Meeting 


T will probably be necessary in'1945-to ask the Office of 


Price Administration to revise the textile finishing price 
structure, R. W. Arrington of Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
S. C., president of the National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, declared in his keynote address before the 
annual meeting of the association in New York City Jan. 
25. This was the 31st annual session of the group. 

“In our particular industry,’ Mr. Arrington said, ‘our 
prices, as you know, are governed by Regulation 128, 
which represents a ‘freeze’ for the base period of March 
16 to April 15, 1942. You know quite well that only the 
most modest increases in prices for finishing services had 


been made prior to the base period. It is certainly a reason-. 


able assumption .from the standpoint of the government 
and the consumer that our schedules have been eminently 
fair to them. Consequently it is pleasing that we have not 
found it necessary to discuss our regulation more or less 
continuously with OPA.” 

In addition to the immediate problems of the industry, 
Mr. Arrington discussed at some length the conditions that 
will become prevalent after the war. “It seems rather in- 
congruous,”’ he stated, “that with such a terrific demand for 
textiles in the immediate months ahead, those of us not 
operating substantially on government work are apt to find 
it difficult to operate on full schedules. This, however, will 
represent a temporary condition and we can certainly look 


New Duck Dyeing Specifications 


At the request of the research and development 
branch of the Army Quartermaster Corps, a meeting 
was held Jari. 24 in the rooms of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York with repre- 
sentatives of finishers of cotton duck to review a 
proposed revised specification for the dyeing of duck. 
This specification will incorporate the requirements 
for vat, mineral, sulphur and resin bonded pigment 
dyeing of cotton duck and tent twill. At the present 
time there are four separate specifications for these 
processes which will now be incorporated in a single 
specification. Various problems connected with fin- 
ished width and elongation, and specification for 
water resistance were discussed. 

Weaving of duck last October increased 13 per 
cent over the preceding month, November production 
was 17 per cent over October, December six per cent 
over November, according to the War Production 
Board. No. figures on January, 1945, have. been. re- 
leased, but a three per cent production increase.over 
the previous month was necessary to meet the sched- 


ule set up by W PB. 
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beyond that period to one of substantial business activity. 
Upon the completion of both wars, we hope for, and must 
fight for if necessary, the earliest possible lifting of rules 
and regulations that now govern our every action. I use 
the words ‘earliest possible lifting’ advisedly because we 
cannot expect, and I would doubt the wisdom of, an abrupt 
ending of such tegulations. 

“While synthetic fibers are handled to a degree by some 
of our members, we are predominantly operating on cot- 
tons. Whether we should go into synthetics, and if so to 
what extent, and on what types of fibers and fabrics, are 
problems for each plant to determine for itself. The suc- 
cess or failure of any individual -plant will depend in the 
future, as it has in the past, on individual management. 
There will be successful cotton -plants in the future, suc- 
cessful synthetic plants, and successful plants handling 
both. Your job in the post-war period, when keen compe- 
tition returns, will be more important than ever and will 
play a vital part in the success or failure of your particular 
plant. In past years there has been too much of a defeatist 
attitude in our selling, too much of a feeling that the only 
way to get business is to cut someone else's pfice and to 
weep on the other fellow’s shoulder about how horrible 
conditions are, instead of getting out and doing something 
constructive.” 

At the business session, Mr. Arrington was re-elected 
president, and other officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year as follows: W. R. MacIntyre, Jos. Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del., chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; William Berry, Ware Shoals (S. C.) Bleachery, vice- 
president; G. E. Sinkinson, Sayles Finishing Plants, Sayles- 
ville, R. 1., vice-president; and Alice C: Moore, secretary. 
Among the members of the executive committee chosen for 
a three-year term is S. M. Cone, Jr., Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N. C.; while the one-year members include 
C. B. Hayes, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.; A. O. Joslin, 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co.; Lawrence 
Marx, Jr., Clearwater (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; W. F. Robertson, 
Jr., North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury; R. D. Sellers, 
Southern Bleachery & Printing Works, Taylors, S. C.; J. A. 
Simmons, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga. 

George H. Lanier, Jr., director of the cotton and syn- 
thetic textile division, War Production Board, reported a 
decline of nine per cent for 1944 under the previous year 
in the yardages of cotton and rayon fabrics finished. The 
grand total for 1944 is an estimated 8,128,000,000 yards, 
and is figured on the basis of the final figures. for the first 
three-quarters of the year. This compares with 8,923,000,- 
000 yards for 1943. The decrease, Mr. Lanier said, reflects 
closely the decline in production of gray goods during the 
cent. 

Alice C. Moore, secretary, reported the association now 
represents about 90 per cent of—(Continued on Page 48) 
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has become indispensible in 
connection with the high speed 
warper installations. | 


Its many ramifications and ap- 
plications are little realized. 


There are many different types 
of equipment— 


Guide Combs and Reeds — Spring and Non-Expansible Combs 
Leasing Combs and Reeds—Scotch Hook Reeds—Crossing Reeds 
Pin Lease Combs — Holding Combs — Striking or Slasher Combs 
Etc., etc. 


Obtain the assistance which our Field Engineers « are capable of giving you on the subject — free of obligation 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


PLANTS BRANCH OFFICES: Atianta,Ge. Greensboro, N.C. Providence, Montreal, Que. 


Southern Division 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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N one of the highlight addresses at the meeting of the 

National Cotton Council at Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 22- 
24, Charles K. Everett, director of merchandising, Cotton- 
Textile Institute, declared that the cotton textile industry 
will have to call upon all of its scientific resources, its styl- 
ing and marketing ingenuity and, in addition, must be able 
to buy its raw material at competitive prices in order to 
meet the threat in the post-war era of multitudes of prod- 
ucts developed by other industries. This address followed 
a demand by Oscar Johnston, president of the National 
Cotton Council, for sweeping ‘revisions in existing govern- 
ment programs affecting cotton. 

Cotton in the post-war period, Mr. Everett said, will not 
only face its usual competition from wool, burlap and other 
fibers, but also from the new synthetics, paper, fiberglas 
and plastics. In order to compete successfully with these 
products, he said, cotton mill managers are ready to apply 
the lessons learned during the war, study outlets for their 
products more carefully and develop peacetime applications 
for the innumerable items being made for specific wartime 
purposes. Inability to purchase cotton and other raw mate- 
rials at prices that will allow them to do this will seriously 
impede them in effecting a smooth transition from war to 
peacetime production. 


The Threat of Rayon 


Rayon, Mr. Everett stated, challenges cotton in impor- 
tant markets such as women’s dresses, underwear, piece 
goods, men’s underwear and outer apparel. Also, rayon is 
making inroads in markets such as table napery, blankets, 
diapers, curtains, draperies and even in pile floor coverings. 
Rayon yarns, he added, can be used on cotton mill machin- 
ery to make sheer handkerchiefs, dress shirts, tropical type 
suitings and even rainwear, a field in which cotton has been 
supreme for many years. A new type rayon fiber, he ex- 
plained, is so fine that in continuous filament runs as high 
as 4,464,000 yards to the pound. 

The paper industry also threatens cotton products in 
many markets, the speaker continued. High strength paper 
has been developed that can be used in aprons and smocks 
for butchers, hospital attendants, store clerks. Paper win- 
dow shades are now available at retail along with washable 
drapes. Paper towels and handkerchiefs will be promoted 
more intensively than ever before, once hostilities cease. 
In addition paper mills are developing paper diapers and 
bed sheets and will promote them on the, basis that they 
can be disposed of easily and thus eliminate laundry bother 
and expense. 

Nylon, a. comparatively new fiber, will not only be pre- 
eminent in women’s hosiery but will compete with cotton 
in women’s underwear, decorative fabrics and many other 
items. He showed samples of nylon duck which are used 
as a shield to protect pilots of airplanes from flak. Cotton 
will also face competition from plastic sheets which can be 
transformed into raincoats, garment bags and napery. Plas- 
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tic foams, he added, will be a competitor in mattress stuf- 
fing and upholstery pads. These items are resistant to oil 
and solvents. Some of these plastic basic materials can be _ 
extruded through a spinnerette and then made into strong 


upholstery and drapery materials. Glass fibers, he stated, 
will compete with cotton in electrical insulations for various 
household appliances and likewise in fireproof, moisture- 
proof curtains and draperies which can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth. 

He warned that the cotton textile manufacturers are not 
taking a defeatist attitude, explaining that the industry has 
displayed more energy and ingenuity in supplying the 
various requirements of the armed forces than have most 
American industries. He told how special cotton fabrics 
have been devised for wear in both tropics and polar 
regions and added that scores of new finishes have been 
developed by mill chemists which, when applied to cotton 


_ fabrics, broaden their usefulness and versatility. Given 
competitive raw materials, he said, the cotton textile industry 


can be depended upon to hold its own and develop new 
markets for American cotton. 

Mr. Johnston, in his keynote address, called for the fol- 
lowing revisions in present government programs: (1) 


enactment by Congress of a price adjustment payment plan 


to supplement the current price support program and re- 
place the present export subsidy program, making it possi- 
ble for cotton to sell at competitive levels at home and 
abroad without injury to the farmers’ income; (2) elimina- 
tion of the current government cotton purchase program; 


(3) enactment by Congress of legislation embodying prin-- 


ciples of the Bankhead-Eastland bill providing for the 
utilization of tariff receipts to dispose of American agricul- 
tural products abroad. In addition to these, the council 
president urged representatives of every branch of the 
cotton industry from Virginia to California to continue, 
and to expand, the vigorous program of sales promotion, 
scientific research, and improved efhciency in cotton pro- 
duction, processing and handling, now being conducted by 
the council. 

The adjustment payment program which Mr. Johnston 
recommended ‘‘in order to enable cotton to compete both 
at home and abroad” was that proposed at a meeting in 
Memphis. several months ago by D. W. Brooks, general 
manager of the Cotton Producers Association of Georgia. 
The program contemplates an adjustment payment to cotton 
producers representing the difference between parity, or a 
designated percentage of parity, and the average price pre- 
vailing on the ten American spot cotton markets on the 
date the producer sells his cotton, and Mr. Johnston sug- 
gested that the payment, at present, should be limited to 
four cents per pound. Such a—-(Continued on Page 43) 
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DENMAN’S RECORD 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM 


PER YEAR 


remains unaffected after three years of war. 
Proved in the past . . . proved in the present 
.. . Denman Pioneer will remain “standard 
equipment” in mills demanding a box loom 
picker so rugged and resilient it can absorb 
the worst beating long hours and high-speed 
looms can inflict. 


Specify Denman Pioneer . . . your 


production schedule and production cost 


both will benefit. 


INDIVIDUALLY MOLDED = UNIFORM 


Made By 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Denman Loop Pickers 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE MANUFACTURING FIRM’S PROGRAM \_ 


REDUCTION ABSENTEEISM AND TURNOVER 


CONSTANT headache to the textile industry is that 

of keeping employees at work. A very successful 
program has been installed, and is constantly being im- 
proved, by one of the South’s large group of mills. These 
plants, affliated with one of the major rubber manufactur- 
ing companies, have tried. almost every known method of 
reducing turnover and absenteeism. A report on this pro- 
gram’s progress was recently made to the bureau of man- 
power utilization, War Manpower Commission; the very 
words of company officials are presented in article form in 
the hope that this firm's experiences will benefit other units 
in the textile industry. 

Nurseries for child care are in operation. One nursery is 
operating on a 24-hour a day basis. At other plants, the 
need has not yet developed to extend this to a 24-hour 
basis. There is a definite need for service of this kind and 

enrollment is increasing slightly each week. Projectors and 

equipment have been provided for three of our plants. 
Through the use of this equipment we are showing actual 
war movies, instructive and inspirational films to all of the 
employees of our plants. 

An employee of the company’s industrial relations de- 
partment devotes his entire time to visiting employees with 
the thought in mind of helping them settle any problems 
which may prevent them from working regularly. This 
employee also contacts every person in the labor area who 
might consider the possibility of work at our plant. Per- 
sonal contacts are also made by the heads of the production 
department to all individuals who are absent in excess. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance of employees being 
at work every day. All of our older employees who have 
been terminated for a number of years past are being con- 


/ 


Aboard a convoy carrying U. S. troops an emergency operation 
is performed, and another life is saved. One of the important 
factors of this picture is the fact that almost every visible 


item in it is made of sterilized cotton. Cotton plays such a 
vast role in the war effort that it is practically impossible to 
material. This fact was brought out by the War Department's 
film, “Cotton at War,”’ which was shown widely throughout 
the textile industry as a worker incentive. 
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tacted in an attempt to secure their te- employment. This 
has been quite successful. 

A concerted drive was made throughout the plant on 
housekeeping. Through this drive better working condi- 
tions, greater efficiency, and improved morale are expected 
results. Music has been installed in one unit, and engineers 
have made surveys of other plants to determine the cost of 
extending this program. Consideration is being given now 
to the furnishing of music to all spinning, spooling and 
warping departments with the thought in mind of extend- 
ing this to the entire plant at a later date. This type of 
program has proved to be worthwhile in several of our 


other rubber company plants and in plants outside the 
company. 


Recreational Work 


Arrangements have been made through the use of Lan- 


ham funds to operate an extended school care program for 
boys and girls of school age during the summer months 
when school is not in operation. Arrangements are being 
made in this program for proper recreational and training 
facilities, meals and sleeping accommodations in connection 
with the nursery. This should be a boost to our employees’ 
morale because they will know that their children are being 
properly cared for while they are at work. A recreational 
supervisor has been employed at each of our Southern mill 


locations. These men were selected because of their pre- 


vious experience in recreational work. A very splendid job 
is being done on this program and is giving the employees 
outside interest and is providing organized, educational and 
recreational facilities to employees and members of their 
families. 

Every effort is made to maintain good relations with the 
union, and a great deal of time has been devoted to the 
union officials in order to familiarize them with our present 
problems and the efforts on our part to combat these prob- 
lems. They have co-operated in most of our plans to im- 
prove morale, and we are sure that their co- -operation is 
helpful. We hope that in time they will assume more re- 
sponsibilities and devote more time and attention to mat- 
ters of this kind. oe 

Several rallies have been held at our individual plants 
standing experiences in the war. All of our employees are 
employees. Military personnel has proved to be a great 
benefit in rallies of this kind. The unions have co-operated 
on projects of this kind and on one occasion held a plant 
rally of their own in which employees of the local union 
raised sufficient funds to purchase a jeep. We have also 
had some departmental rallies in which former employees 
now in the armed services have talked briefly to the em- 
ployees in their own departments. Most of our employees 
are asking that arrangements be—(Continued on Page 44) 
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REAMER DRIVE 


Model RF Jr. (illustrated) has 
three speeds of 25, 45, and 75 
R.P.M. 2-jaw chuck has round 
capacity of 44” to 142” inclu- 
sive. Priced at $165 f.o.b. 
factory, includes 44 H.P. split 
phase motor for either 50 or 60 
cycle, 110 volts, single phase. 
Foot pedal switch included. 
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The Patented Lempco Dual-Spiral Expansion 
Reamer is ideal for alignment jobs. For it's 
made with extensions and follow-pilots in prac- 
tically any lengths you need. Five different 


_ types—for every hand or machine reaming job. 


The Patented Dual Spiral blades have flutes 
that spiral in opposite directions simultaneously, 
shearing mirror-smooth finishes to close toler- 
ances on any machinable metal or plastic. 
Eliminates honing completely. Sizes 12” to 
3 3/32”. 500% greater expansion range makes 
one Dual-Spiral equal to 6 to 8 conventional 
expansion reamers. Blades may be resharpened 
8 to 10 times, and may be removed and inserted 
in less than 30 seconds. Ideal for reaming 
smoothly over keyways, oil grooves, or any inter- 


rupted cut. 


SPECIAL REAMERS DESIGNED 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 
SEND BLUEPRINTS 


SOLD SEPARATELY 
OR IN BOXED SETS © 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


5491 DUNHAM ROAD, BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Institute 


ECISION to place major emphasis during 1945 on 

fundamental and applied research and the publication 
of a scientific journal was reached at a meeting of the board 
of directors of Textile Research Institute in New York Jan: 
19. This and other action growing out of the work of the 
special survey committee appointed last fall have been re- 
ported by the board in a letter to the members. 

The special committee found widespread general ap 
proval of the broad five-point program by which the instt- 
tute has. been pursuing its purpose. There was naturally 
some diversity of opinion about the relative importance and 
thé relative urgency of its several activities. After careful 
consideration the board moved that the present program 
for applied research be pursued. vigorously and expanded; 
that the building at Princeton be made ready at the earliest 
possible moment for occupancy by the Textile Foundation 
research group and by institute research workers; and that 
the magazine Textile Research be transformed immediately 
into a scientific journal. It also moved that the economic 
research and graduate training be pursued to the extent that 
funds are available. 

The report to the members stated that the committee's 
studies and the board’s action were necessarily affected by 
the resignations of Fessenden S. Blanchard and Douglas G. 
‘Woolf, president and first vice-president, respectively. Mr. 
Woolf informed the board last Oct. 26 of his desire to 
sever his connection with the institute not later than June 1 
in order to remove his-family to California and to devote 
his time to writing, in line with plans which he has long 
had in mind. Mr. Blanchard submitted his resignation to 
the board Dec. 1 because of his desire to return from the 
institute to the industrial field. Both resignations were 
accepted by the directors with expressions of extreme regret 
and of. appreciation for the loyal services rendered to the 
and the board asked Mr. Blanchard and Mr. 
Woolf to continue on the staff until June 30, the former to 
devote his time to membership work, and the latter to the 
direction of the economic study being conducted at Prince 
ton by the institute for the Textile Foundation. Both were 
asked to continue as directors. 


institute, 


Because of these resigna. 
tions, the board appointed Vice-President Harold DeWitt 
Smith as president. 

The affairs of the institute will be conducted by a plan 
which will afford each department a large degree of free- 
dom, with the aid of an administrative department to serve 
the operating departments and handle the general adminis- 
trative detail. Under this plan Dr. Henry Eyring will con- 
tinue in charge of fundamental research; Giles E. Hopkins 
will continue in charge of applied research; Julian $. Jacobs 
will be in charge of publications; Mr. Woolf will devote 
his entire time to the guidance of the present economic 
study; D. B. MacMaster will handle the details of office 
management and personnel; and Mr. Blanchard will devote 
his time to membership work. 

The executive committee now includes Dr. Smith, presi- 
dent; E. T, Pickard, treasurer; R. E. Rose, vice-president 
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and chairman of the fundamental research committee; W. 
D. Appel, chairman of the applied research committee; H. 
W. Rose, chairman of the publications committee; Robert 
R. West, chairman of the committee on economic studies; 
A. L. Scott, chairman of the administrative and membership 
committees; and A. G. Ashcroft, J. E. Bassill and Luther 
H. Hodges. A committee composed of F. Bonnet, chair- 
man, Earl Constantine, and R. W. Vose was appointed to 
study the revision of the by-laws of the institute. 

‘The broad aims of the Textile Research Institute and its 
ideal of service to the whole textile industry necessarily 
make it a living, evolving organism rather than a rigid, 
static structure,’’ concluded the board's report to the. mem- 
bers. “The board feels that the actions reported herein will 
improve the present efficiency of the institute and the 


service which it is rendering to the textile industry, and 


will at the same time provide for further evolution and 
growth. The continued interest and participation of each 
member in guiding this evolution and growth are earnestly 
requested.” 


Frank O’Steen Heads Reed Co. 


Frank T. O'Steen and others have purchased the Pied- - 


mont Reed & Service Co. of Greenville, S. C., and in the 
future will operate the business as the O’Steen Reed & 
Service Co., of which Mr. O'’Steen has been named presi- 
dent. The plant is located at 14-16 Brown Street. 

It is stated that the machinery has been completely over- 
hauled and facilities expanded in anticipation of the big 
demand for reeds that will develop with the ending of the 
war. Mr. O’Steen was with Barber-Colman Co. for many 
years and for the past ten years has been with Acme Loom 
Reed Co. He is a brother of W. T. O’Steen of A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. and of R. T. O’Steen of Walker Mfg. Co. 


Atlantic Building Co. Is 


The Atlantic Building Co. has recently been organized in 
Charlotte and will do a general contracting business with 
offices at 1214-15 Commercial National Bank Building. 
E. P. Mitchem and J, P. Creighton are the owners of the 
new firm. Mr. Mitchem is a graduate of North Carolina 
State College and for the past seven years has been chief 


engineer for V. P. Loftis Co. of Charlotte. While with this 


company he had charge of many important jobs, in- 
cluding construction of the $12,000,000 shipyard at Wil- 
mington, N. C. Mr. Creighton until recently owned and 
operated Wearn Lumber Co., one of the largest millwork 


plants in the state. 


Proctor & Schwartz Continues War Work 


Plans for reconversion to peacetime textile machinery 
production have been deferred temporarily by Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., of Philadelphia, according to the January 
issue Of Proctor News. The company publication states that 
recent changes in the war situation have made it necessary 
to continue all-out production of material for the armed 
forces. Even further efforts in military output will be made 
possible by new plant construction. The two building 
projects are erection of a warehouse for the machinery 
division to free space now used for storage in the main 
plant, and extension of the manufacturing floors of the 
company’s electrical division. 
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Our Newest Product 
“BILTRITE” Lug Straps 


If you’ve used our other products, 
we don’t have to tell you they’re 
good. If you haven’t used them, 
our record of more than 50 vears 
in business still indicates they 
must be good. 


If our older products are good, 
then the chances are that “Bilt- 
rite’ Lug Straps are good too. 
That’s logical, isn’t it? 


So why not give our newest 
product a fair trial? 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Copland Converting & Finishing 
Co., with authorized capital stock of $200,000 and sub- 
scribed stock of $300, has been chartered to deal in fabrics 
by J. R. Copland, Sr., J. R. Copland, Jr., and G. H. Fow- 
ler, all of Burlington. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.-—-Directors of the Burlington Mills 
Corp., at a meeting in New York Jan. 18, approved a pro- 
posal to split the common stock two for one, and called a 
meeting of stockholders to vote on the proposal. The direc- 
tors also declared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents on the 
common stock, payable March 1 to stockholders of record 
Feb. 13. In 1944 the comipany made four quarterly pay- 
ments of 40 cents each, plus an extra payment of 50 cents 
in December. All officers were re-elected by the directors. 


FRONT Royal, VA.—The Front Royal plant of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. has been awarded the H. C. Neren Safety 
Trophy for outstanding safety performance during 1944. In 


the all-plant safety contest, which is conducted annually, 


the Front Royal plant was announced the winning plant by 
George T. Eppley, corporation safety engineer. Standings 
in the contest are based on the number of major injuries 
per million of man-hours worked, and the winning plant 
had a record of 1.5. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Subject to final decision by the 
War Labor Board, Proximity Mfg. Co. and the committee 
of employees representing the denim weavers have signed a 
stipulation providing for a fair test of the company's pro- 
posed new work load in its denim weave room. In Decem- 
ber the company temporarily installed the new schedule but 
the workers protested that they were being given a heavier 
work load and a “‘cessation’’ of operation in the weave 
room resulted. A limited number of weavers will test the 
new schedule. | 


Honors for War Production 


Most recent Southern textile manufacturing plant 
to win the Army-Navy “E” is Winnsboro (S. C.) 
Mills of United States Rubber Co. Another South 
Carolina plant, Mills Mill No. 2 at Woodruff, has 
received a third star for its ‘‘E’’ pennant, originally 
awarded March 27, 1943. A brief ceremony was 
held Jan. 23, with military and company ofhcials tak- 
ing part. 

Maj.-Gen. Clifford L. Corbin, director of procure- 
ment for the Army Quartermaster Corps, was the 
chief speaker when Rowan Cotton Mills received its 
“E” for outstanding war production at Salisbury, N. 
C., Jan. 20. The award was accepted by A. C. Line- 
berger, Jr., vice-president of the company. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—The majority of the stock of Mans- 
field Cotton Mills, Inc., has been sold to John W. Hanna 
of New York for more than $400,000, attorneys for the 
mill announced. Organized in 1922 as a million dollar 
corporation, the mill employs 500. The purchaser said he 
plans to make no personnel changes: 


BrIisTOL, TENN.—Employees of Bristol Weaving Co., a 
unit of Burlington Mills Corp., have completed 4,000,000 
man-hours of operation without. a lost-time accident. The 
record, built up over a period of four years, was started 
Jan. 18, 1940, and continues unbroken to date. 


CARRBORO, N. C.—Pacific Mills of Boston, Mass., has 
purchased the old Durham Hosiery Mill plant here and 
plans to establish a worsted and woolen weaving plant in 


_ the building. As soon as permission can be obtained from 


the proper Federal agencies, a 54-loom worsted weaving 
unit will be installed that will employ between 70 and 80 
workers on each of the contemplated three shifts. 


PELZER, S. C—The 109 employees of Pelzer Mills who 
had perfect attendance records for 1944 were honored by 
the company at a turkey banquet Jan. 25. Also guests at 
the banquet were employees 65 years of age and older. 


WakE Forest, N. C.—A decision in the receivership 
suit against Royal Cotton Mill Co. has been delayed due to 
entrance into the action of Lewis D. Smart, current presi- 
dent, and Don P. Johnson, former president, as defendants. 
These two defendants are being given time to file their 
answers to complaints. Willis Smith of Raleigh, plaintiff, 
who is suing on behalf of minority stockholders, charges 
that Johnston and Smart drained the mill profits off through 
high salaries to themselves and commissions on sales, with 
the result that minority stockholders received nothing on 
their investment. | 


Macon, Ga.—The Bibb Recorder, employee publication 
of Bibb Mfg. Co., celebrated its 25th anniversary Jan. 26. 
The paper was first published in 1920 at the suggestion of 
E. T. Comer, then chairman of the company's board of 
directors. Frederick Krenson is the editor. 


New ORLEANS, LA.—To increase its monthly production 
of Army twill from 400,000 to one million yards, Lane 
Cotton Mills has arranged a special night shift for house- 
wives. Women who were formerly textile workers are 
working four hours each night at the mill. The plant's 
production urgency committee has stated that 1,000 addi- 
tional workers are needed. Approximately 150 housewives 
will be employed. 


GasToniA, N. C—Bloom Mills has been given a charter 
by the State of North Carolina with capital stock amount- 
ing to $500,000. Subscribed stock totals $300, by P. C. 
Whitlock, H. C. Dockery and J. A. Lewis, all of Charlotte. 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
| GOST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


KNITTING 


WEAVING * 

YARNS 
SELL US YOUR 
SURPLUS YARNS | 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue Charlotte 2, N. C. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. 2” New York 17, W. ¥. 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 
MORE FLEXIBLE 
e@e MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘“'‘spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently ot the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Cole B. Moore, formerly second hand -of 
carding at the Williamston, S. C., plant of 
Gossett Mills, is now overseer of carding 
at the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mill Co., 
Inc. 


Two families well known in the South- 
ern textile industry will be united Feb. 10 
at Charlotte when Miss Mary Nickerson 
Morehead is married to Lieut. Hugh Gwyn 
Chatham, United States Naval Reserve. 
Miss Morehead ‘is the daughter of John 
Morehead, president of Leaksville Woolen 
Mills at Homestead and Spray,.N. C. Lieu- 
tenant Chatham is the son of Comdr. Thur- 
mond Chatham, U.S.N.R., chairman of the 
board of directors of Chatham Mfg. Co., 
Elkin, N. C. 3 


WITH THE GOV ERNMENT—Donald 
Tansill, vice-president and sales manager of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., and Hugh M. Comer, 
executive vice-president of Avondale Mills, 
have joined the textile, clothing and leather 
bureau of the War Production Board as 
consultants to the cotton fabrics division. 
.. . Hyman L. Battle, treasurer and man 
ager of Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills, has 
been loaned by that organization to the Of- 


fice of the Army Quartermaster General in 


Washington, where he will act as an expert 
consultant in co-ordination of the cotton 
yarn program. | 


George H. Whigman, tormer chairman 
of the board of directors of Celanese Corp. 
of America, has accepted the chairmanship 
of British Celanese, Ltd., succeeding the 
late Dr. Henry Dreyfus. 


A. A. “Red” Brame of Greensboro, N. 
C., formerly with the Greensboro Loom 
Reed Co., has joined the sales service force 
of Walker Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of flat heddles, frames and 
reeds. Mr. Brame will handle the complete 
line and will cover North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and part of South Carolina. 


Carl A. Rudisill has resigned as vice- 
president and treasurer of Howell Mfg. Co., 
Cherryville, N. C., effective Jan. 1. 


WITH THE MILITARY—William G. 
Holadia, who was associated with Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. at Greensboro, N. C., prior 
to beginning Army service in 1941, has 
been promoted to the rank of major at his 
Army Air Forces station in England. His 
current assignmént is automotive officer of 
the Eighth Air Forces. Cpl. John 
Brown, son of A. B. Brown, superintendent 
of Mayo (8S. C.) Mills, Inc., is stationed 
with the United States Marine Corps on 
Pelieu Island in the Pacific. . Lieut.-Col. 
William H. Dribben, on leave from Cone 
Export & Commission Co. of New York, 
has been awarded the Soldier's Medal and 
Bronze Star for outstanding services in Eu- 
rope. Colonel Dribben is provost defense 
officer on the staff of Lieut.-Gen. Carl 
Spaatz. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York 
City, has announced the election of Robert 
T. Dunlap as a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Dunlap has been associated 
with the company since 1943 and is vice- 
president in charge of production. 


Peter P. Haynes has been elected vice- 


president and general manager of Excelsior 


Mills at Union, S. C. Another action taken 
by stockholders at their recent meeting was 
the naming of H. E. Williams as secretary. 


Robert J. Quinn, left, 
m of Mathieson Alkali 
m Works, was elected 
president of the Com- 
pressed Gas Manufac- 
turers Association at 
its meeting in New 
York this month. Mr. 
Quinn is assistant to 
the vice-president and 
director of sales for 
Mathieson. He has been associated with the 
company for 25. years. 


Three former vice-presidents have been 
assigned new titles by Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C. William Klopman 
is NOW senior vice-president, John C. Cow- 
an, Jr., vice-president and general manager, 
and Britt M. Armfield, vice-president in 
charge of foreign operations. C. E. Rowe, 
Jr., has been elected controller of the firm. 


Charles H. Haynes, president of Cliffside 
(N. C.) Mills, Inc., for the past 28 years, 
notified the company’s board of directors 
Jan. 31 of his desire to resign from this 
post. He was*then mamed chairman of the 
board by the directors. Mr. Haynes, who 
has been connected with Cliffside Mills for 
44 years, plans to retain his home at Cliff- 
sidé but will spend most of his time in 


Florida. 


Technology Institute Names Applied Research Director 


HE Institute of Textile Technology tn 

Charlottesville, Va., has appointed Dr. 
Willard H. Bennett of Columbus, Ohio, as 
director of applied research, effective Jan. 
20. Dr. Bennett, 
shown at left. has 
considerable prepara- 
tion for his new task, 
including degrees from 
the Ohio State Uni. 
versity (B-A., 1924), 
University of Wiscon- 
sin (M.S., 1926) and 
the University of Mich- 
igan (Ph.D., 1928). 
It proceeds through 
an impressive record of scientific achieve- 
ment to a wartime career of military re- 
search. He was a national research fellow 
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in physics at California Institute of Tech- 
nology from 1928: to 1930, then on the 
faculty of Ohio State University until 1938. 

He gave up teaching to become director 
of research for the Electronic Research 
Corp. (1938-41) and has to his credit 18 
patents for his inventions. He is the author 
of nearly as many scientific papers in such 
periodicals as Physical Review, Journal of 
Applied Physics, Review of Scientific In- 
ttruments, Journal of Chemical Physics and 
Journal of the American Chemical Soctety. 
He is co-author of a university textbook of 
physics for engineering students. 

Dr. Bennett's industrial research was in- 
terrupted in September, 1941, when he was 
called to active duty and assigned to the 
Army Signal Corps with the rank of major. 
He served first at Wright Field as section 


chief and project officer for the aircraft ra 
dio laboratory, then as liaison officer at the 
radiation laboratory, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, before proceeding to the 
Southwest Pacific war theatre for duty. 

At the Institute of Textile Technology 
Dr. Bennett will be responsible for physical 
and mechanical research and its applications 
to textile manufacturing operations. His 
long experience in research on electronics 
and electronic instruments, intensified’ dur- 
ing his three years of urgent military re- 
search, is regarded as an exceptional asset. 
Electronic devices for operation and control 
can contribute much to efficiency and econ- 
omy, even on the basis of facts already 
known, and search for new facts abeut elec- 
trons will be an integral part of the re 
search program 
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Houghton Wool ops Your Fabrics Get a 


GREAT, BIG “HAND” 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET *% BOSTON 


We've. got your SIZE! 


@® Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual! oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely used 
warp sizes in America today! 


Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... 


Alkalies ..... Softeners 
Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter’’ Machines 


SEN DELANDOLUEY 


MITALS 
CHEN 


WHEN YOU 


DESIZE « EXSIZE! 


ROPER finishing demands a soft elastic 


148 aicet 


feel in fabrics, uniform absorbency— 
a good ‘“shand” — With EXSIZE, the natural 
enzyme desizer, your fabrics achieve this 
quality. 
Moreover, EXSIZE works quickly, gently, 
cannot harm even the most delicate mate- 
rials, It is a concentrate of pure malt en- 
zymes, with no trace of harsh alkalis, acids 
or destructive chemicals. EXSIZE is eco- 
nomical, too—a few cents’ worth will 
thoroughly desize hundreds of yards of 
cotton or cotton-mixed goods. 

Learn the many advantages of EXSIZE 
right in your own mill with the help of a 
trained Pabst field man, or feel free to use 
our scientific laboratories for your tests. 
There is no obligation. Write for free booklet. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 


Copr 1945, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Minibeasas at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
Greenville, S$. C. 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133. Providence, B. 2: 


David Clark President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Carey Vice-President 


James T. McAden 
Maj. Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. Accor’ 


Associate Editor 
Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year in advance -- - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - - 3.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Why? 


We note the following item in the daily press: 


Knoxville, Tenn.—-Headquarters of the Fellowship ot 
Southern Churchmen have been moved from Black Moun. 
tain, N. C., to Chapel Hill, N. C., according to Miss Nelle 
Morton, new executive secretary. The fellowship has just 
closed a conference in Knoxville. 

Resolutions adopted declare that “We recognize no seg- 
regation. We feel that all laws legalizing enforced segre- 
gation must be repealed, and we pledge ourselves to work 
to this end. We acknowledge with shame that the Christian 
Church is one of the most segregated institutions in the 
country.” 

Why did an organization which has for its slogan 
“We recognize no segregation, and which states 
that its principal objective is the elimination of all 
segregation of races, select Chapel Hill, N. C., as its 
headquarters ? 

Or is there any use to ask such a question? 


At the request of people who pledged that certain 


conditions which existed at Chapel Hill last summer 
would be eliminated, we refrained from making an 
exposure which would have shocked the people of 
North Carolina. 

Is there anyone so foolish as to believe that those 
responsible for moving the headquarters of the antt- 
segregation movement to Chapel Hill did so without 
being invited or being informed that they would be 
welcome and would find co-operation and a friendly 
atmosphere ? 

When we exposed plans for holding a school for 
C.1.0. workers at the University of North Carolina last 
summer, it was moved “because of the polio ept- 
demic’ to Black Mountain, N. C., which was very 
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near, and at least 100 miles closer, to Hickory, N. C., 
the center of the epidemic. 

R. M. Grumman, director of the University Exten- 
sion Division, and the man largely responsible for 
the effort to have the University train CIO workers, 


did not allow the change to prevent his co-operation 


because he went to Black Mountain and attended the 
sessions of the school there. | 

The University of North Carolina is a great insti- 
tution and is supported because of the education 
which it is supposed to give and does give to a very 
large extent. | 

However, a small group interested wnaers in 
subversive teachings have a haven there and are sup- 
ported by salaries derived from funds appropriated 
by the Legislature of North Carolina with the idea 
that it is all used for legitimate and sane education. 

When thi? war is over and it is again safe to 
openly advocate communistic and subversive doc- 
trines, Chapel Hill will blossom as one of the red 
centers of this country. All of those reds and pinks 
who were there prior to the war are still there and 
silently biding their time. 

Having induced the University students to stage a 
“We Won't Fight’ parade at the opening of the war 
and having actively participated in the “Peace Mo- 
bilization Movement’. and other disloyal activities 
while they thought Russia was on the side of Ger- 
many, E. E. Ericson and his associates became silent 
when Germany attacked Russia and still more silent 
when Stalin announced that he would give no more 
support to American communists. 

They are now to be joined by a group of people 
proclaiming to “recognize no segregation of races” 
and together they await the day when it will again be 
safe to be “‘red” and disloyal. 

The radical group of professors at the University 
of North Carolina is not large in numbers but each 
year, in normal times, they are able to sow subversive 
doctrine seeds in the minds of some students and 
thereby secure converts to their cause. 


ClO Charges Declared False 


Solomon Barkin, research director of the Textile 
Workers of America (C.I.O.) has acquired a repu- 
tation as an expert juggler of statistics and informa- 
tion, but he recently went all the way in making a 
statement which was false. 2 

Mr. Barkin accused Erwin Mills at Erwin, N. C., 
of “utilizing the present emergency to force the in- 
troduction of a form of stretchout and incentive, 
resulting in losses of production, idle equipment and 
bad quality of work,” and also charged that ‘‘the 
company is using the government and the war agen- 
cies to force workers into accepting and operating 
more than normal assignments.” 


K. P. Lewis of Durham. N. C.. president of the 
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Erwin Cotton Mills, resenting the statement of Solo- 
mon Barkin, sent the following telegram to the Sen- 
ate War Investigation Committee to whom the state- 
ment had been made: 

Solomon Barkin of the United Textile Workers knows 
well that we are simply carrying out the terms of a clearly 
defined contract to which his union agreed and which he 
personally has done everything possible to break and _vio- 
late. Our company for a number of years has been making 
scientific engineering studies of its work assignments and 
placing them on a reasonable and efhcient basis, thereby 
utilizing our Manpower to better adv antage and resulting | in 


higher earnings for our employees and an over-all increase 
in production. 

There is nothing unfair about it, and, in fact, measured 
work assignments are sponsored and co-operated with by 
unions all over the country. Our contract with the union 
was negotiated before and approved by the Regional War 
Labor Board. 


It'is Mr. Barkin who is trying to use the government and 
other war agencies in an effort to invalidate a contract 
arrived at and signed in good faith, and if there has been 
any loss in production in our plants on this account it 1s 
due to the unsettled state of mind in which he constantly 
tries to keep our employees. That resulted only recently in 
a strike in our mills at Erwin, N. C., which the vice-chairman 
of the regional War Labor Board termed “a violation of 
everything decent as well as of the contract;” furthermore, 
it is a matter of record that straight time hourly earnings in 
the Southern cotton textile industry have increased approxt- 
mately 40 per cent since the beginning of the war. 

We want your committee to know the real facts in the 

situation, and we would welcome a full and thorough 
investigation. 
— We congratulate Mr. Lewis upon this statement 
and are pleased to find that there is one mill prest- 
dent who has the nerve to openly resent false state- 
ments against his company. | 

It does appear to us that during this time when 
our war forces need far more cotton goods than can 
be produced, Solomon Barkin would quit foment- 
ing labor troubles and disrupting production. 


Report of Textile Mission 


In March and April, 1944, a British Mission came 
to the U nited States to investigate our textile indus- 
try. 

The “Report of the Cotton Textile Mission to the 
United States of America’? has been published as a 
78-page pamphlet and we found it very interesting. 

It was published by His Majesty's Stationary Of. 
fice, London, England, and the price is given as 1s. 
3d. net, which would be 30 cents. It is not stated 
whether or not the price includes postage, but we 
believe that 50 cents or two pamphlets for $1.00 
would be about right. As the price is named we 
assume that the booklets are for sale. 

The objects of the report of the Textile Mission 
as stated in the pamphlet are: 


(1) To ascertain and compare the productivity of labour 
employed in the cotton spinning and weaving mills of U. § 
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America with that of labour employed 
mills, 


similar British 


(2) To account for any differences between the two, 


(3) To compare production methods of typical Ameri 
can and British spinning and weaving mills producing sim 
ilar type yarns and cloths, and 


(4) To make recommendations for the increase of 
labour productivity in British cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. 


The following is an extract from the conclusions 
which are printed at the end of the report: 

There need be no hesitation in saying that the U. 
industry is very far ahead of the Lancashire industry in 
production per man hour. At the same time it would be 
correct to say that there is no reason to suppose that the 
skill of the operatives of Lancashire is one whit inferior to 
that of the U. S. operatives. On the contrary every one of 
us felt that the ability of ‘the Lancashire cotton operative 
remains unsurpassed. The whole question at issue therefore 
resolved itself into one of mechanical ethciency or other- 
wise, and here we were quickly convinced that the U. S. A. 
has great superiority. The machinery employed throughout 
is more modern, methods about which our industry is in 
doubt have become general practice, and automatic machines 
are far more readily adopted and absorbed. The spacing of 
the machinery in the mills, greatly aided by the adoption of 
these methods, is much better, and creates better conditions 
for the operative. 


From the standpoint of “seeing yourself as others 
see you the report should be very interesting to the 
textile industry of the United States and much may 
be learned. 

We were rather interested in the following state- 
ment contained in the pamphlet: 


For some parts of the tour we had the additional valued 
assistance of Col. T. V. Barber of the United States Army, 
whose presence alone tended to ease some of the difficulties 
which might have arisen from new contacts on a mission of 
this kind. 

The mill authorities we met were most helpful and to 
these the mission. has expressed its thanks. 


The objective of the British Textile Mission was 
to study the advantages enjoyed by American cotton 
textile mills and thereby enable the British mills to 
become more effective competitors. 

Just why Colonel Barber and some American mill 
authorities were “most helpful’’ in enabling British 
cotton manufacturers to obtain inside information 
about our operations we do not know. 

It is reported that upon the recent visit of some 
American textile manufacturers to England they were 
admitted to some mills but that was contrary to the 
experiences of the editor of this publication and 
most of our manufacturers. 

The last time our editor was in England he did 
gain admission to three English mills but only be- 
cause he accompanied a representative of a British 
machinery manufacturer and was supposed to be 
the helper of that man. Upon a previous trip he was 
always and repeatedly denied admission to mills 
when it was noted that he was an American. 
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REAL MONEY 
Koll Bearings: 


COST SAVINGS amounting to hundreds of dollars have been effected in 
various mills which made changeovers to Fafnir Treadle Roll Ball a. 


Bearing Units. One recent letter reported a saving of $7.00 per year 


per loom in cam and treadle roll replacement parts alone! ? 


The Fafnir Treadle Roll Bearing, illustrated above, has a composi- ) 
tion seal that effectively retains lubricant, excludes lint, yet is easily : 
removed and replaced when inspection or lubrication is necessary. 3 
Bearing is specially finished to protect it against corrosion. 


FAFNIR field engineers and distributors are always ready to give you 


the benefits of their long experience in improving the operation and 
maintenance of textile machinery. Working with the most complete 
line, they can recommend the precise bearing for maximum saving in 
power, lubrication and maintenance costs, cleanliness and long wear- 
ing qualities. | 


if you are planning to install new equipment or to 9152 
convert existing equipment to meet postwar com- | ' 


petition, let us show you how the use of the proper 


ball bearings and ball bearing units will pay hand- 
some dividends. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 7 
: Britain, Connecticut. Branch Offices: Atlanta, Birm- . 
ingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


BALL BEARINGS 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


New Type Sealed Ball Bearing Marketed 


is described as an entirely 
new type of sealed ball bearing 


has been announced recently by Faf- 
nir Bearing Co. of New Britain, Conn. 
Known as ‘’Plya-Seal,” the sealing ele- 
ment consists of a diaphragm-type, 


contact seal comprising two members 


—a flat, flexible sealing washer of 
synthetic rubber-impregnated fabric 
and a split retaining 
ring of spring steel. 
Due to the minimum 
space required for the 
two seal parts, Plya- 
Seal bearings, except 
in the extra-small 
sizes, are held to the 
same widths as stand- 
ard unsealed bear- 
ings. The standard 
width of the Plya-Seal bearings enables 
them to be used in applications where 
shielded bearings previously used were 
inadequate for such service. 


Firmly held in the outer ring, the 
sealing washer does not rotate with the 
inner ring but is in contact with a 
ground groove to form an effective 
seal with a minimum of friction. 


The Plya-Seal can be easily removed 
and replaced to allow inspection, 
washing and re-greasing of the bear- 
ing—a feature which makes it possible 
to use Plya-Seal bearings in many ap- 
plications where heretofore a pre-lubri- 
cated and sealed bearing could not be 
employed because service conditions 
necessitated re-lubrication during the 
useful life of the bearing. This is espe- 
cially desirable in applications where 
periodic overhauls of equipment are 
standard practice. 


Performance in service has proved, 
says the manufacturer, that Plya-Seal 
assures maximum retention of lubri- 
camt and maximum exclusion of dirt 
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and liquids. The seal causes no distor- 
tion of the outer ring or race, so does 
not affect the concentric relationship 
of the inner and outer bearing rings. 


- The accompanying illustration shows 
the Plya-Seal disc wedged into the 
outer ring and maintaining perfect 
contact with the inner ring, thus form- 
ing a positive seal. This seal 1s non- 
capillary and impervious to grease, oil, 
gasoline, water and a variety of solv- 
ents. It is claimed that Plya-Seals resist 
heat to a degree far in excess of the 
recommended limits for the use of a 
grease-lubricated bearing and are un- 
affected by sub-zero temperatures as 


well. The sealing washer does not de- 
teriorate with age. | 


Plya-Seal bearings have been . per- 
formance-prove@ in military equip- 
ment. They are approved for aircraft 
by the Army Air Forces and the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, U. S$. Navy. They 
have been used successfully also on 
many types of industrial machinery to 
completely eliminate former difficulties 
experienced with metal shielded or 
other sealed bearings. | 


A descriptive folder giving complete 
information on Plya-Seal bearings ts 
available from the manufacturer. 


CARE OF CARD GRINDING EQUIPMENT 


HERE are a few card grinding 
a suggestions which could be made 
at this time that might be beneficial to 
any number of card rooms. 


The traverse of grinders equipped 
with the new silent differential make 
five and one-quarter one-way traverses 
across a 40-inch shell per minute at a 
grinder speed of 700 r.p.m.:. The tra- 
verse wheel of grinders equipped with 
the old style differential make three 
and one-half one-way traverses across 
the shell at 700 r.p.m. 


Because of this difference in travers- 
ing speeds it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to grind as long with the latter 
type machine, and doing so only causes 
unnecessary wear to both the card wire 
and the grinder. If cards are ground 


By JACK ROY 
B. S. Roy & Son Co., Greenville, S. C. 


only until the required carding point 
is obtained, much better results will 
be obtained and the saving effected 
will help pay for keeping both wire 
and grinders in top shape at all times. 
With higher speed as they are being 
used extensively today in the grinding 
of cards, coarser filleting is suggested 
—namely, No. 24 domestic or No. 7 
foreign, on card cylinders only. 


In breaking in new grinders it is 
advisable to mix graphite with the oil 
that is applied to the shell, as this fills 
up the pores inside the traverse wheel 
and results in much longer wear for 


both shell and wheel. 
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Goal of 8650.000 
Is Set by N. C. 
Te. ‘tile Foundation 


The annual meeting and dinner of members of the North 
Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., was held at the King 
Cotten Hotel, Greensboro, Jan. 26 with 32 members in 
attendance. This was an adjourned meeting of the annual 
session which, according to the by-laws, was to have been 
held Jan. 3. 

President W. J. (Nick) Carter presided and in a brief 
report announced. that $681,408 had been received by the 
foundation to date, and that many more donations are as- 
sured. He stated that by reason of the recent decision to 
engage in more extensive textile research, the: foundation's 
goal had been raised to $850,000, but that he ts confident 
this higher goal will be attained. 

Col. J. W. Harrel§on, dean of administration at N. C. 
State College, and J. G. Vann, comptroller, brought greet- 
ings from the college and expressed appreciation to the 
‘ foundation members for their activities in behalf of the 
college. Reports on the progress of the school of textiles 
were furnished by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, Elliott 
Grover, head of the yarn manufacturing department; W. E. 
Shinn, new head of the knitting department; and G. H 
‘Dunlap, in charge of practical research. 

By unanimous vote the following revisions were made 
in the by-laws: (1) to designate the fourth Wednesday in 
January as the date for the annual meeting; (2) to increase 
the number of directors from 25 to 35; (3) to add to the 
directors’ executive committee two alternate members who 
may be called upon when any regular members are unable 
to attend the meetings. Several of the members spoke 
briefly and expressed enthusiasm for the work of the foun- 
dation. 7 

Directors were re-elected as follows: C. A. Cannon, Kan- 
napolis; W. J. Carter, Greensboro, David Clark,. Charlotte; 
W. B. Cole, Rockingham; Herman Cone, Greensboro; S. W. 
Cramer, Cramerton, R. 8. Dickson, Charlotte; A. M. Dixon. 
Gastonia; O. Max Gardner, Washington, D. C.; B. B. 
Gossett, Charlotte: R.. M. Hanes, Winston-Salem; R. L. 
Harris, Roxboro; Luther H. Hodges, New York, N. Y.; 
R. L. Johnston, Charlotte; K. P. Lewis, Durham; J. Spencer 
Love, Greensboro; W. L. Manning, Roanoke Rapids; John 
F. Matheson, Mooresville; J. Ed Millis, High Point; A. G. 
Myers, Gastonia; W. H. Ruffin, Durham; A. Alex. Shuford, 
Hickory; K. S. Tanner, Spindale; E. A. Terrell, Charlotte: 
and John K. Voehringer, Greensboro. 

Elected to fill the ten additional places on the board of 
directors provided for in the revision of the by-laws were: 
Charles L. Amos, Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point; John 
W. Clark, Randolph Mills, Franklinville; Carl V. Cline, 
J. A. Cline & Son, Hildebran; J. C. Cowan, Burlington 
Mills, Greensboro; }|. H. McEwen, May McEwen Kaiser 
Co., Burlington; P. H. Hanes, P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem; H. L. Harris, Galax Knitting Co., Galax, 
Va.; Reid A. Maynard, Tower Hosiery Mills, Burlington; 
Waldemar Wallner, Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, 
Va.; and J. Frank Wilson, Marshall Field & Co., Spray. 

Following adjournment of the annual session, the direc- 
met elected ofhcers as follows: W. J. Carter, 


tors and 
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Greensboro, president; A. G. Myers, Gastonia, vice-prest- 
dent; W. H. Ruffin, Durham, treasurer; David Clark, Char-. 
lotte, secretary; C. E. Baxter, Greensboro, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. Elected to the executive board were W. J. 
Carter, A. G. Myers, W. H. Rufhn, David. Clark, J. Ed 
Millis and O, Max Gardner. Herman Cone and John 
Voehringer, both of Greensboro, were elected the alternate 
members of the executive committee, as provided for in 
the revised by-laws. : 

Two appropriations were voted for the N. C. State Col- 
lege school of textiles. The first appropriation of $300 was 
made for the purpose of enabling the school to purchase 
samples of hook rugs, woven rugs, bedspreads and other 
novelties for the novelty manufacturing department. The 
second appropriation was for the purpose of enabling the 
school to employ a director of textile research; a director 
has already been secured, it was announced, but his identity 
cannot be revealed at this time due to his connection with 


' the manufacture of Army and Navy fabrics. Other plans 


for enlarging and improving the school of textiles were 
discussed and referred to the executive committee for future 
action. 


Measuring Machine Records Yardages 


A measuring instrument called the Trumeter, developed 
by Trumeter Co., Ltd.. Manchester, Eng., is available in 
this country through the firm's branch office at 1265 
Broadway, New York. Designed for measuring accurately 
the length -of cotton, silk, rayon, woolen and worsted fab- 
rics, Carpeting, etc., a printed ticket setting forth the yard- 
age to the nearest one-eighth yard is stamped at the end of 
any piece of fabric measured. 

The Trumeter, as illustrated in the accompanying photo- 
graph, may be attached to any measuring, rolling, plaiting, 


doubling or inspection machine. Correct table measurement 


without tension and without rolling or lapping 1s obtained 
and the amount of cloth run at any moment is shown by a 
recording meter. At any desired point on a run the exact 
measurement may be recorded by pressing a lever which 
stamps a ticket with the yardage. The meter immediately 
resets and is ready for another run. Space ts provided on 
the ticket for the operator to fill in the quality number and 


the loom number. A ticket attached to the cloth provides a 


permanent record of yardage and eliminates the possibility 
of human error where yardage tickets must be filled in by 
hand. 


Because of the inability to secure sufhcient production of 
cotton duck for tarpaulins, the Army Quartermaster Corps 
has adopted a paper and burlap laminated tarpaulin for a 
substantial part of its total requirements 
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FORESIGHT ON THE PAYROLL SAVINGS 


a your wholehearted support of the 
Payroll Savings Plan, you are doing far 
more than backing the most valid system 
of war financing—and building a power- 
ful dam against the onrush of dangerous 
inflationary dollars. 

By encouraging the all-out participation 
of your employees in this greatest of all 
savings plans, you are helping to create a 
sound economy for post war days. 


With this same plan, you are assisting 
working America to build a mainstay 
against the inroads of unemployment 
and want—to save for homes, educa- 


ON BOTH YOUR FINE WORK 


tional advantages and old age comforts! 


You and your employees, through mutual 


cooperation in this forward-looking plan, 


are gaining a new and closer understand- 


ing—the cornerstone of a firmer, mutually 


profitable relationship! 


National benefits, too, follow the “All 
Out” effort you are making! The pros- 
perity of our United States rests on the 
economic stability of both management 
and labor. Your Payroll Savings Plan is 
working constructively toward the assur- 


ance of both! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


~ JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Sling Agents 


Extensive connections in foreign markets as well 
as offices in principal cities in the United States 
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Goods 


Those active in the Worth Street market are questioning 
the reasoning behind the widespread publicity that was 
given to the meeting in Washington last month over the 
impending M-400, and then not having definite plans made 
known. This action, it is charged, in a number of places 


has only tended to cloud the atmosphere all the more re- 


garding government regulations and has upset industry un- 
necessarily. | 

If Washington officials had in mind to inform industry 
of its position in the ensuing months, they should have 
done so at the time without throwing out hints of calam- 
itous decisions, says one merchant. In another source, the 
belief is held that someone took a ‘‘runout powder"’ and the 
information that was supposed to have been given out was 
either held up for further consideration or is being tem- 
pered in its severity. 

In still another center the opinion was expressed that 
there are too many regulations already, and that instead of 
issuing new ones they should all be merged. This factor 
felt that M-385, M-328, M-328B, and others should be 
merged into M-317 insofar as cotton textiles are concerned, 
and that one separate regulation should cover the apparel 
lines or end uses. The argument was advanced that such a 
ruling would clarify the status of fabric merchants and 
simplify compliance with the regulation. 

The thought is also held that the entire move is a head- 
ing-off action and that government agencies held the pre- 
liminary session. in order to curb the spiraling price until 
such time as they are prepared with a hard and fast regu- 
lation. | 

High-rated priority contracts calling for. deliveries of 
merchandise direct to the armed forces were about the only 
sales consummated recently in the Worth Street market. 


Releases of gray goods to civilian customers were conspic-. 


uously unnoticeable, and the feeling is widespread that 
such trading will continue meager until the heavy backlog 
of military needs is satisfied. In a number of centers in 
the market, the view is held that the Army and the Navy 
are both pressing home their demands for as much as 
possible, in order to build up a reserve supply which is 
believed to be badly needed. 

Withdrawals for military purposes appear heavier than 
they really are, it is reminded in a number of places, be 
cause of the curtailed production of many types of cloths 
resulting from the loom conversion programs and lack of 
sufficient manpower. The stepped-up military consumption 
and the declining rate of production on many fabrics ordi- 
narily used for civilian lines only makes the situation all 
the more acute, it is added. 


J.P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during December at 118.5 per cent of 
capacity, based on an activity of an 80-hour week. This 
figure compares with 120.6 per cent during November and 

115.4 per cent during December, 1943. 


Active spindle hours for December totaled 8,763,356,. : 


074, or an average of 379 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 9,706,627,504 and 420 for November; and 
9,912,069,228 and 425 for December a year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place Dec. 31 totaled 23, 105,942, 
of which 22,219,768 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,257,040 active in November and 
22,573,582 in December, 1943. Spinning spindles in place 
Dec. 31 included, in. cotton-growing states, 17,617,508, of 
which 17,348,312 were active during the month. 

The freeze of cotton sale yarns of 20s and coarser, im- 
plemented by Direction 9 to M-317, will be extended to 
June 30 by the War Production Board, according to reports. 


Distributors and spinners’ agents report January produc- 


tion figures, partly estimated, encourage expectation that 
over the next few months over-all supply of sale yarn can 
be moderately increased, though any additional output will 
be needed for rated business. 

Number of spindles operated remain about the same as 
in December, but spindle hours per week are reported to 
have recovered to the highest average of any month back to 
August. January production improved over that of previous 
four months both in single and ply yarns, according to 
market analysts. 

Diversion of sales yarn into war orders cai other requir- 
ed deliveries, it is said, increased moderately during Jan. 
uary, and this trend is expected to reach its peak in April, 
unless Germany quits before then. Yarn suppliers warn 
that continued gain in production depends (a) on yarn 
mills holding present manpower and, if possible, getting 
more; (b) less absenteeism; (c) prompt aid in getting 
machine parts and other items for repairs and renewals; 

(d) assistance in 
packaging, wrappings plant supplies, including fuel, etc.; 
(e) co-operation in moving yarn deliveries through areas 
of temporary embargo. 

Entering February, over-all yarn output still will remain 
substantially short of demand, market observers admit, but 
they claim this industry is now in better position than a 
month or two previously, in that there ts a not less confu- 
sion over which demands must be given first place. 


expediting deliveries to the mills, of 


Rhoads 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
¢ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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To Keep Drive Efficiency Up 


consult... | 
Rhoads Engineering Service 


Rhoads Engineering Service, based on long spe- 
cialization in the manufacture and application of 
leather belting, has helped many textile manufac- 
turers to secure real savings and lowered cost per 
yard of cloth through increased efficiency of their 


drives. We can help you too, in planning a new 
drive or changing an old one. 


Tannate-Rockwood drives have proved their excep- 
tional reliability during recent years in maximum 
production. Tannate belts have unusual grip. They 
resist moisture, machine oils and many weak chemi- 


cals. Little maintenance is required to assure long 
life. 


Write for a copy of our helpful pamphlet— 
“Better Service Belt Hints” 


WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 


J.E. RHOADS & SONS » Est. 1702 
35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Department 
=== Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
512 W. Fourth Street : 

Charlotte, N. C. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


-GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


WE BUILD TEXTILE 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
APRONS and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-9831 


FOR SALE 


Complete Spinning Unit as Follows: 


2—Blending Feeders. 
i—Bale Breaker. 
1—Whitin Downstroke Cleaner with Cage Section. 
1—3-Beater Kitson 40” Single Process Picker with Hopper. 
24—40” Cards, 12” Coilers. 
20—Deliveries of Whitin Drawing, 12” Coilers. 
2—12x6 Saco & Pettee Slubbers, 72 Spindles each. 
2—-10x5 Saco-Pettee Slubbers, 120 Spindles each. } 
10—Dobson Barlowe 8x3% Speeders, 160 Spindles each, used for making 
4’s yarn. 
8—Frames of Mason Spinning, 344” gauge, 2%” ring, 252 Spindles per 
frame. Ideal for making 8’s yarn. 
2—6” gauge Spoolers for 5x7 Spools, 100 Spindles each. 
1—No. 30 Foster Winder, 100 Spindles, cones and tubes. 
. 2—Draper Twisters, 4%” ring, 544” gauge, 108 Spindles each. 
2—H & B Twisters, 4i4" ring, 544” gauge, 120 Spindles each. 
1—10x5 Fly Twister with an 8-ply Creel. 
Humidifiers—Motors—Shafting—Belting and Shop Equipment. 


All above machinery is now in operation and we can make prompt 
delivery. You do not have to buy any real estate but can rent 
building in which machinery is now in, very cheap. This plant is 
located in North Carolina. If interested contact us immediately. 


Phone 3-9831 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box No. 1245 Charlotte, N. C. 


WE areAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
‘NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT'S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va, No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


I can now fill your orders for KROME- 
WELD cot and apron cement in the orig!i- 
nal glass jars same as I used to put it in. 
Send orders to 
Hu. C. SWANN 
1206 Pine St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


MANAGER AVAILABLE 
Thoroughly experienced all phases cotton 
yarn ‘mill from buying cotton to selling 
product. Also had years of experience on 
colored and novelty yarns. At present em- 
ployed but have reason for considering 
change. 

Write ‘‘Manager,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


39-YEAR-OLD SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 


wishes to make desirable connection with a 
reputable company that needs a man famil- 
lar with every phase of grey goods manu- 
facturing, and carding of synthetic blends. 
Have worked in every department of textile 
plant, and had successful selling experience 
for past eight years, also know textile costs 


and office management. Interested strictly . 


in sales or sales management. An interview 
can be arranged if you want a high type 
man to handle southern sales or as sales 
representative. Pleasantly known to practi- 
cally all southern textile executives. 


Write ‘‘V-24,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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WANTED 


New England Mill Supply Company, with 
large potential market, would like to con- 
tact Southern manufacturer as exclusive 
representative in New England on the fol- 


lowing items: 


Shuttles 

Harness’ Frames 

Heddles 

Reeds (Metal and Pitch Band) 
Vulcanized Fibre Cans and Trucks 
Shuttle Fur 

Spinning Tapes 

Cotton Rope and Banding 

and other textile mill specialties. 


Reply to Advertiser ‘‘No. J-71,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


RESPONSIBLE PARTY is in position to give un- 
excelled sales representation to mill making qual- 
ity cotton twine and/or threads, post-war or im- 
mediate. Can guarantee annual sales of $600,000 

. Or more, all to best jobbers throughout the 
country. Conference can be arranged at any 
time. All replies strictly confidential. Write 
‘Textile Sales,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
TIME STUDY MAN 


With experience and college training pre- 
ferred for nationally known textile firm. 
Good post-war possibilities and few recon- 
version problems. This is a permanent po- 
sition with well established company. Give 
age, draft status, together with complete 


outline of experience and salary expected. 


All replies confidential. 


Write ‘‘F-29,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Cotton Mill Superintendent 
for 65,000-spindle Print Cloth Mills, mak- 
Applicant to be 
good manager of help. and who knows the 


ing 30s and 40s yarns 


mill business in all departments, and who 
has the ability te operate successfully such 
a mill with the quality and quantity pro- 
duction, and who also has had some ex- 
perience in changing over such a mill to 
spin and weave Rayon Yarns. State in ap- 
plication your qualifications, experience, age 
and salary expected, all of which will be 
considered confidential. Address your reply 
to “XYZ,"’ care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. C, 


DYER and DYE TESTER—EXPERIENCED 


Ohio Producer of dyestuffs requires imme- 
diately an experienced man familiar with 
the latest technique of dyeing all types of 
fibres used in textile industry. Applicants 
should give complete information, including 
past experience and training, salary desired 
in first letter. 
Write ‘“‘Box 16,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


PARTNER WANTED 


Have available 25 spinning frames. 5,000 
spindles, old style Whitin, but in good 
running condition; now running. Would 
like to have the backing of some person 
or firm who has the other equipment to 
operate a small yarn mill, or who would 
finance a small yarn mill. Have had con- 
Siderable experience in management. 


Write “Spinning,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young man, draft exempt, i100 per cent 
sober, desires connection in mill with good 
future in Winding and Warping Depart- 
ment. Thoroughly experienced in Abbott 
equipment. Also experience in’ Spinning 
‘and Twisting. 

Address ‘‘Winding,”’ 

care Textile Bulletin. 


rey 


WANTED 


Overseer to assume charge of production in 
small yarn mill in Virginia. Excellent pros- 
pect for advancement. Write, giving full 
details of experience, age, education, family 
status, etc. 

Write “Box K-6,"" 

care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Capable, experienced Superintendent for 
small twine mill. Good salary to right 
man. 


Address “P. 0. Box 112,"’ 
Gastonia, N. C, 


FOR SALE 


1 Ring Spinning Frame, 252 spindles, 314” 
ga., medium McMullan large oil base type. 
Spindles 115”, rings 7” traverse. Base price 
234” ga. Extras, ‘%” extra gauge. Tape 
drive spindle. Ball beartng cylinder. Tra- 
versing metallic thread boards. Case har- 
dened front bottom roll. High speed large 
oll reservoir spdl. Dixon saddles and Speak- 
man lever scr. Saco-Lowell Roth long 
draft. Purchased in 1936. Used about 2 
years. Changed to Whitin Long Draft. 
Also have Saco-Lowell parts ‘to change 
back to their Long Draft. , 


PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent; now assist- 
ant superintendent of yarn mills, but can handle 
weaving and would like to make change; would 
like to have superintendent's job of average size 
small mill, or would like to have assistant super- 
intendent’s job in any size mill; 38 years of age 
and can furnish best of references. Address ‘‘E- 
26,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE—Desire connection with 
reliable concern. 12 years calling on all types of 
manufacturers in the Carolinas, including textile 
plants. Age 40: marred; now employed. P. O. Box 
1737, Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 


or Spinning. Experienced. Large family. Address 
‘Brownell Twisting,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED with some large textile con- 
cern which has no system at all in their supply 
room, to put it on a modern method, with the 
intention of becoming supply room manager or 
assistant purchasing agent... 18 years’ experience. 
Can furnish references. Write ‘‘E. H.,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, or General Over- 
seer of Weaving: now employed as assistant su- 
perintendent. All blends of Rayon and Cotton 
C & K Dobby Fancies, X. K. and X. D. Draper 
Looms. Good manager of help. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. Address “‘C. & K.,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent or Assistant 
Superintendent of large mill; 22. years’ experi- 
ence on all types machinés, colors and white, 
blends and mixes: know how to keep down costs 
and how to handle Southern labor. Have practi- 
cal and technical experience; can handle carding. 
spinning, and weaving on Draper looms E, X, 
xD, O & L, Model looms; now employed as as- 
sistant superintendent but desire to make change 
at once. Can furnish best of references. Address 
““Y.’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


I WANT a superintendent’s job with small yarn 

“ mill. Employed at present as superintendent of 
a large mill. Would appreciate any inquiry. Good 
reasons for desiring to change. Address ‘Box 
401,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent or General 
weave room; four years as second hand and 15 
weave room; four yars as second hand and 15 
years as overseer in both slashing and weaving 
cotton, filament and spun rayon. Can change 
over mill running cotton to rayon. 40 years of 
age: married; two children. I. C. S. course; high 
school education followed by four years night 
school. A-1 references. Address ‘‘C. R.,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCED Barber-Colman spooler and warper 
man, employed at present, wants to make 
change. Write ‘‘Spooler,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


A WELL EXPERIENCED Second Hand wants a 
job. Will consider a fixer's job with the under- 
standing of a break. Speeders are my weakness. 
Address ‘‘C-11,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


WANTED: Overseer and Shift Foreman, 
Twisting and Weaving Departments. 
Rayon Tire Cord Plant, Located in the 
South. Good opportunity for Capable 


Address “J-D,” care Textile Bulletin 
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they are 


Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


WE BUILI— 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Yardage Counters 


Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE._N. C. 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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WMC Lists Essential 
Activity in Textiles 


The War Manpower Commission 
has announced a list of essential and 
critical activities to be used by Selec- 
tive Service as a guide in the induction 
of men in the 26 through 29 age 
group. This list takes in the produc- 
tion of cotton duck, tent twill, tire 
cord including synthetic fibers, nylon 
cloth, netting (including rope net- 
ting); processing of all materials for 


rope and twine, rope making; produc- 


tion of wool tops, processing and spin- 
ning of worsted yarn, Production of 
textiles, including the processing, man- 
ufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and other finishing of textile cordage, 
fabrics (excluding wool or fur felt for 
hats and fancy fabrics such as brocades, 
chiffons, damasks, laces, velvet, etc.), 
fibers, nets, rope, twine, yarns, made 
of or using any of the following mate- 
rials: animal hair (other than wool) 
such as bristles, alpaca, etc.; asbestos, 
cotton, fibrous glass, flax, hemp, hene- 
quen, jute; kapok, manila, nylon, ray- 
on, rubber, silk, sisal, shearlings; waste 
( processed), wool, other synthetic fila- 
ments or fibers. 


Luminescent Pigments 
Covered in Booklet 

Rhode Island Laboratories, Inc., of 
West Warwick, R. I., manufacturers of 
luminescent pigments which are mar- 
keted under the trade name of Violite, 
has published an interesting booklet 
offering an extensive study for the 
post-war uses of these pigments. The 
booklet contains many illustrations 
showing how these pigments may fit 
into the post-war picture of ‘many and 
varied industries. 

The booklet is designed to stimulate 
post-war thinking in several fields such 
as plastics, safety devices, textiles, 
electrical appliances, and many others. 
It is being offered free upon written 
request on 

A. B, ‘ink owner of 
Bagging Co. at Anderson, S. C., was 
convicted by a Federal Court Jan. 17 
of conspiracy to defraud the Anderson 
Branch of the South Carolina National 
Bank. Judgment will be passed in Oc- 
tober, according to a court announce- 
ment. J. Robert Stephenson, former 
assistant manager of the banking unit 
who was indicted with Rivers, was 
sentenced to six years in a Federal 
prison after entering a plea of guilty. 
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Three Industry Advisory Committees Consider 
Production Problems 


Conditions in the segment of the textile industry which 


ports, if and as production costs are reduced or conditions 
develop making a support price wholly unnecessary to pro- 
tect the producer. I do recommend, however, that in order 
to enable cotton to compete, both at home and abroad, with 


(Continued from Page 22 )—program, he said. not only 
would protect the cotton producer's income but probably 
would not cost the government as much as its present pro- 
grams, including the. export subsidy. 


es uses the various hard fibers as raw materials are reflected in foreign growths, synthetic fibers, coarse fibers, paper, wood 
0 recent announcements by the War Production Board. Since and other materials, the Congress should make provision 
war conditions prevent resumption of private importing of for this supplemental program. 
e burlap, WPB's burlap importing and bag manuacturing ‘Such a program would enable cotton to go to a price 
38 industry advisory committee has recommended that the level which would permit successful competition with its 
“ . public purchase program be continued beyond the expira- : competitors. If for any reason prices in the competitive 
3  § tion date of June 30, to the end of the current year. field’ should go lower than would be possible under the 
% Combined Raw Materials Board jute allocations to the proposed program, then I suggest that Congress increase 
31  § United States, present conditions of jute stocks and the the rate of price adjustment payment from four cents to 
o. 5 effect of Direction Nine to Order M-317 upon the jute such extent as may be indicated.” 
- 4 industry were subjects of a recent meeting of the jute spin- Other feature speakers during the three-day session were 
| ners industry advisory committee. Order M-317 has the. CC. Smith of the Commodity fends Corp., De EW: 
E | effect of increasing the number of requests to the industry Sheets of Washington, D. C., speaking for the National 
i + for electrical insulating and wrapping twines, but the com- Grange: H. W. Hoes of the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., and 
59 mittee members have expressed the opinion that all essen- the States Co. A thiee- 
et tial requirements will be met. way discussion on “What Cotton Faces’’ from the stand- 
A report of fourth quarter 1944 cordage mill production, point of the government, the cotton producer and the cot- 
o | processing of first quarter 1945 henequen fiber quotas and ton manufacturer was conducted by Carl C. Farrington, 
problems discussed by the cordage industry director of the Offics of Basic Commodities, WFA: Albert 
53 | advisory committee at its recent meeting. Industry members S. Goss, master of the National Grange; and W. C. Planz. 
Be \ were advised by W PB officials that cordage mill production New York. vice- -president of Neuss. Hesslein & Co. Inc 
a. in 1944 was 11 per cent greater than in 1943; however, the and president of Textile Export Association of the United 
3 | industry fell short of using its fiber quotas by nearly ten per Staten: | 
cent because of manpower shortages. 
Council Considers Troubles Faced By Cotton Opportunities for trained men and women in textile and 
related industries are discussed in a 16-page pamphlet 


which has been released by the National Council of Textile 
School Deans. It was prepared primarily for use by Veter- 
ans Administration regional office advisors, and for quali- 
fied veterans contemplating completion of their technical 


education, but ts also of interest to others in the textile 
industry. Copies may be secured by application to the 
National Council of Textile School Deans, Edward T. 


Pickard. treasurer, Kent. Conn. 


“I do not recommend the withdrawal of support price 
provided by existing laws,” Mr. Johnston declared. “On 
the contrary I should oppose such action. It may be that as 
38 time passes it will be found expedient to lower these sup 
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MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Friend* 
a | THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


Fe Terrell Machine 
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W. J. Westaway Co. Ltd 
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Protection 
AGAINST 


RUST 


“THE SILENT WORKER"’ 


is an investment in SAFETY and ECONOMY 


AVOID COSTLY REPAIRS ON YOUR 


ELEVATED TANK or STANDPIPE 


COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE . 
Adequate Equipment — Experienced Men 


FREE INSPECTION AND QUOTATION 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


Commercial Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. 


Republic Bank Building 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


2016 Belmont Boulevard 
NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 


Cleaning, Painting and Repairing Steel Equipment for Over 20 Years 


Reduction of Absenteeism and Turnover 


(Continued from Page 24)—made whereby they will be 
allowed to smoke in the plant. 

Several of our former employees have had some out- 
stand experiences in the war. All of our employees are 
made familiar with activities of their fellow workers. Per- 
sonal letters, packages at Christmas, and cigarettes are being 
sent to these former employees at fairly regular intervals. 
Our mills are arranging to compile a monthly letter to our 


employees in the service in order to keep them informed of | 


our activities at the plant and to keep them informed of 
their fellow workers now in the service. 

A transportation committee has been organized at each 
plant. This committee meets regularly to dispose of prob- 
lems which arise in regard to the transportation of any of 
our employees. These committees are doing an excellent 
job in handling this assignment. We have also made ar- 
rangements to operate buses to transport employees from 
outlying sections where private automobiles or gas are not 
available. 

Committees have been organized whose duty it is to 
improve employees’ morale and improve our absentee rec- 
ord. These committees have worked out a very complete 
program to combat absenteeism and a concerted drive 1s 
being carried on currently throughout the plants by persons 
in a supervisory capacity. 


A large percentage of the people currently employed 


have never been employed in industry before. It has been 


necessary for us to set up a very complete training pro- 


gram. This phase of the program has been given especial 
attention. Very careful attention is given to the induction 
of new employees, his orientation on the job, the nature of 
his training course, and follow-up to determine his reaction 
to the program and whether or not any problems at-home 
are interfering with his continued progress on the job and 
with his attendance. Employees selected to serve as training 
instructors have all received full instructions under the 
various courses offered by the training within industry 
courses. 


OBITUARY 


H. M. Leslie, 67, head of the firm of Leslie, Evans & 
Co. of New York, died Jan. 18 at his home in Jersey City, 
N. J., following a heart attack. He was president of Hart 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C.; president of the Postex Cot- 
ton Mills, Post, Tex.; and vice-president of the Clinchfield 
Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 


Benjamin O. Russell, 43, president of Russell Mfg. Co. 
of Alexander City, Ala., and former president of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Manufacturers Association, died at his home 
Jan. 27 following several weeks’ illness. He leaves his 
widow, mother and two brothers. 


Clarence O. Hartsell, 48, shipping clerk and paymaster 
at Flint Mfg. Co., a unit of Textiles, Inc., in East Gastonia, 
N. C., died suddenly Jan. 24 at his home in Gastonia. He 
is survived by his widow, three daughters, four sons, a 
brother and a half-sister. | 
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It charges Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., 


Selling House Affected By WPB 
Compliance Order 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., 240 Church Street, New 
York, selling agent for cotton, woolen and rayon mills, last 
year refused to fill high-priority orders for 250,000 yards 
of unbleached cotton sheeting néeded for military para- 
chutes, the compliance division of the War Production 
Board stated recently. The firm was ordered not to sell or 
deliver a certain type of cotton fabric on low priority rat- 


ings for the remainder of 1945. 


Consent Order C-253, effective Jan. 26, expires Dec. 31. 
with violating 
Priorities Regulation One, by refusal on Aug. 8, 1944, to 
accept and fill an AA-1 purchase order for 250,000 yards 
of a certain type of unbleached cotton sheeting. The mate- 
rial was required for military parachutes used with bomb 
flares, fragmentation bombs, for dropping food supplies 
and materiel, and similar applications on all war Fronts, 
W PB officials said. 

The AA-1 order, turned down by Deering, Milliken & 
Co., had called for August, September and October, 1944, 
deliveries. During this same period, the New York cor- 
poration filled 40 purchase orders of other firms and deliv- 
ered 557,216 yards of unbleached cotton sheeting against 
29 orders with preference ratings lower than AA-1 and 11 
orders with no preference ratings whatsoever, WPB said. 
The type of cotton sheeting the company was barred from 
dealing in for the rest of the year is 36 inches wide, with a 
count and warp 56 by 56 and weighing about one-fourth 
of a pound per yard. 


QMC Changes Raincoat Specifications 


Specifications on Type I and Type II, Class B coating 
quality cotton cloth sheeting, from which Army raincoats are 
made, have been changed by the Quartermaster Corps, the 
War Department has announced. The specifications for 
finished sheeting, which is commercially woven, is 40-inch, 
60 by 52 weave, 3.60 pounds per yatd, formerly called for 
a minimum breaking strength of 50 pounds on the warp 
and 40 pounds on the filling by a 1x1x3. grab method test. 
The new specifications have increased the minimum break- 
ing strength of the filling to 45 pounds. This. was found 
necessary because, while most manufacturers were produc- 
ing sheeting that showed an ample margin over the mini- 
mum breaking strength, too many were so near the mini- 
mum as to vary slightly below it at times, resulting in too 
large a percentage of sheeting that would not meet the 
requirements of the raincoat manufacturers after water- 
proofing had been 


Book On Published 


A book on “Commercial Waxes, Natural and Synthetic,” 
has been edited by H. Bennett in what is’ said to be the 
answer to a long-felt need for an up-to-date book on nat- 
ural and synthetic waxes and wax-like materials which, in 
modern times, find an extensive use in many industries. 
Many leading individuals and firms have contributed help- 
ful data and articles to the symposium. All classes of 
waxes, such as mineral, vegetable, animal, insect, synthetic 
and compounded waxes are discussed in detail. This new 
volume may be obtained from Chemical Publishing Co.., 
Inc., Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Precision Gauged — 

And Guaranteed Le) 
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by 


In the same shipment. 


The familiar KENTEX trade-mark is your 
assurance of an apron made with a rough inside 
finish for better gripping, and a smooth outside 
finish for the smoother flow of yarn. Also—of an 
apron that has been gauge-tested for uniformity 
at every stage of manufacture. 


In spite of wartime shortages of leather, we 
are continuing to supply our trade with aprons 
made of the finest bark-tanned or chrome leather. 


Write for prices and samples of 
KENTEX precision-built aprons. 
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EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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ARYLPEN CDD 


& FF. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-for vat colors 


Powerful penetration 
Even dispersion 


Hard water resistant 


SINCE 1778 


* 


RATS 
ROACHES 
TERMITES 


Termites Undermine 
Your Building 

e Don’t take any chances. 

Let the oldest: Exterminator 


in the South help you. Five- 
year bonded termite control. 


Branches in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 
CAROLINA OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bell Predicts Continued Market Tightness 


(Continued from Page 18)—goods for sale over the retail 
counter. Such excursions into the realm of commercial 


-activity stem from reports of shortages and claims of in- 


equitable distribution. Upon our markets has fallen the 
brunt of these efforts to channel and localize the flow of 
goods. Through special allocations, directives and_ set- 
asides, the priority system has become so complicated that 
even military programs are handicapped. Some of the dif- 
ficulties come from a lack of procurement co-ordination 
between the various military agencies themselves, and mar- 
ket firms are often confronted with a conflict for particular 
constructions. It will be a happy day when these procure- 
ment programs are synchronized and the industry no longer 
forced to choose between orders with equal priorities.” 
Referring to price control, Mr. Bell attacked the net 
worth formula of textile pricing. The Stabilization Exten- 
sion Act of last June, he said, required that prices of major 
cotton items reflect the parity price of raw cotton. “In 
complying with this law, and at the same time attempting 
to nullify its intent, the Price Administration has dug up a 
net worth formula with the object of measuring current 
profits before taxes against a return on net worth in the 


pre-war period of 1936-39.” He cited figures indicating 


the extent of mill liquidation recorded in the base period 
used, and commented, “If extra effort, higher production 
volume, lofty tax rates and far greater risks count for any- 
thing, it is manifestly unfair and prejudicial-to condemn 
the industry to such minimum compensation.” 

At a directors’ meeting of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York Jan. 30, Mr. Bell was re- 


~» elected president, Saul F. Dribben of Cone. Export & Com- 


mission Co. was named vice-president, Charles A. Sweet of 
Wellington Sears Co. treasurer, and John L. Severance 
secretary. Appointed to serve with these officers on the 
organization's executive committee were Alonzo F. Bonsal 
of Joshua L. Baily & Co., George M. Miller of Turner 
Halsey Co. and — K. Whitaker of Hesslein & Co., Inc. 


Jordan Mfg. Co. Chae Hands 


Properties of Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga., includ- 
ing land, buildings, machinery, equipment and inventory, 
have been purchased by the Monticello Bobbin Co. with 
the intention of resuming full-time operation as quickly as 
labor and raw materials are available. C. G. Stover, repre- 
sentative of the Corn Products Sales Co. in Georgia and 


part of Alabama for the past 20 years, will be president of - 


the new organization and will move to Monticello soon to 
have active charge. Other officers are: Julian S. Harris of 
Charlotte, with the Atlanta Belting Co. for the past 12 
years, vice-president; Lieut. Edward H. Branch, with the 
Atlanta Belting Co. 15 years before he went into service, 
secretary on leave; Mrs. Lollie Belle Jordan, assistant secre- 
tary; Ernest D. Key, president and founder of the Atlanta 
Belting Co., treasurer. 


Conserving Vital Bleaching Chemicals 


Due to current shortages of bleaching agents it is more 
than ever desirable that every effort be made to extend their 
usefulness to the utmost, states Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. This company has, in co-operation 
with several mills, developed a method of conserving and 
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extending peroxides which enables mills to get the maxi- 
mum poundage of white goods from every pound of 
bleaching agent consumed. This method is predicated on 
the theory that “a good bleach lies in the bleach bottom.” 
A thorough pre-scour with Burk-Schier PSXX and alkali 
is given, followed by controlled rinsing, making it possible 
in most instances to obtain the usual volume of full satis- 
factory whites on reduced supplies of peroxides. This pro- 
cedure is applicable to cotton, rayon and wool. 


Big Future for Synthetic Fabrics Seen 
in Automotive Field 


Plastic sandwiches developed during the war to take up 
the impact of bullets entering self-sealing fuel tanks has 
led to the development of heat and weather-resistant lam- 
inated fabrics that will give new beauty to the interior 
decorationand exterior finish of post-war automobiles. 
These facts were brought out by Morris Sanders, industrial 
consultant and architect, at the meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit recently. 

The new laminates or plastic sandwiches are made up 
with new contact resins, fiberglas and fabrics. They can be 
functional or decorative, opaque or translucent, Mr. Sanders 
declared. With this new process one may now choose dec- 
orative dress or drapery prints, use them in single or mul- 
tiple laminate form, combine them with fiberglas, duck or 
any other laminate. They can be formed into almost any 
shape you wish as long as the fabric itself is rs to 
permit such deformation. , 

If Mr. Sanders’ predictions are accurate, it may mean that 
florists’ delivery trucks will have flowery dress designs on 


the exterior side panels, station wagons will have plaid 
surfaces throughout, with designs taken from Scotch kilts, 
bus ceilings will be opaque by day but translucent when 
backlighted for night use. It will provide more freedom of 
action for the designer and engineer, more appeal to the 
buyer and his wife, he commented. 

Synthetic textiles have been developed during the war for 
rough-tough performances rather than luxury, Mr. Sanders 
stated. As examples he. pointed to nylon and Fortisan now 
serving as high-strength parachute materials, and at the 
same time they have beauty and are pleasant to feel. Mr. 
Sanders pointed out that new synthetics and semi-synthetics 
are color-receptive and at the same time soil-resistant and 
easily kept clean. It is no longer necessary to choose colors 
that blend in with grease and grime. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Meeting Called Off 


The regular February meeting of the Piedmont section, 
American Association of Textile Chemists and -Colorists, 
has been called off at the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, according to an announcement by Sydney 
M. Cone, chairman. This meeting was to have been held at 
Greenville, S$. C. Action on the May meeting will not be 
taken until late in March, at which time an announcement 
will be made. 


The Fletcher Works of Philadelphia, Pa., has donated a 
label loom with jacquard machine and a sample single deck 
winder to the school of textiles at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. The equipment is valued at $2,600 and 
will be used to instruct students in label weaving. 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Suphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


AND CARD MAKERS 


Any way you look at it 
‘“‘AKRON’”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, $. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Problems of Finishing Industry Brought Out 


(Continued from Page 20)—the capacity of the finishing 
industry engaged mainly in finishing woven cotton fabrics. 
“During 1944,” she reported, “‘slightly over 4,500. color 
classifications were made—an increase of approximately 14 
per cent over 1943. The association and WPB report forms 
are set up to show a division of work reported against 
contracts rated AAA to AA-2X. and against lower rated 
contracts. The following figures give the approximate per- 
centages of yardage finished, as reported to the association, 
in the higher rated bracket during 1944: white, 30 per 
cent; colors, 52 per cent; black, 24 per cent; prints, six per 
cent.” 


Barnhardt Bros. Elastic Corp. Organized 


William H. Barnhardt of Charlotte, widely known 
among manufacturers and distributors of textile products, 
is president of Barnhardt Bros. Elastic Corp. of Charlotte, 
a new concern which has been organized with authorized 
| capital of $100,000 to distrib- 
ute throughout 13 Southern 
states the elastic thread, Lastex, 
and to distribute other elastic 
products throughout this and 
other countries. Mr. Barnhardt 
also plans to continue his long- 
established cotton brokerage 
business. 

The Lastex thread was de- 
veloped by United States Rub- 
ber Co., and will be produced 
in quantities at a plant which 
the company will locate in Bur- 
lington, N. C. Other products 
| which will be distributed 
through the United States, Canada, and Central and South 
America are underwear and overall elastic, yarns, webbing 
and braid. 

Adam Clement, experienced textile man who has been 
chief of the webbing and braid section of the War Produc- 
tion Board for the past two years, has been named vice- 
president and head of the sales department for the new 
company, while Ray Spooner, already associated with the 
Barnhardt enterprises, will be secretary. 

The former Daisy Hosiery Mill building in Burlington j is 
being altered to accommodate the production plant which 
U. §. Rubber Co. is establishing. J. B. McGinnis of Rock- 
ingham, N. C., has been named manager of the Burlington 
branch, which is scheduled to begin operations March 1. 


J 


William H. Barnhardt 


Textile Supply Firm Is Organized 


Blackman-Uhler Co. is the name of a new concern organ- 
ized at Spartanburg, S. C., to manufacture “Fibertint’’ and 
other specialties for textile mills and finishing plants. In- 
sorporators and officers of the company are: William Uhler, 
president; P. C. Blackman, Jr., 
Thomas, secretary. 


treasurer: and Paul C. 


Mr. Thomas has other business interests that require 
most of his time and Messrs. Uhler and Blackman. will be 
responsible for operation of the new company. Both men 
are widely known in Southern textile circles. Mr. Uhler 
was South Carolina sales representative for Borne, Scrymser 
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Co. for 15 years and is a past chairman of the associate 
members division of the Southern Textile Association. Mr. 
Blackman has been chief colorist for Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co. since it began operation about 15 years ago, 


and prior to that time was with Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, 


Inc. Offices and warehouse of Blackman-Uhler Co. are 
located at 180 Ezell Street, oad 


1944 Rayon Output Exceeds 1943 Peak 
By Nine Per Cent 


Production of rayon, both yarn and staple fiber, by Unit- 
ed States plants totalled 723,900,000 pounds in 1944, states 
Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Inc. This output exceeded the previous record 1943 
total of 663,100,000 pounds by nine per cent. Due to the 
greatly expanded’ production of rayon tire cord to over 
115,000,000 pounds, viscose plus cuprammonium rayon 
yarn production increased 13 per cent to 383,500,000 
pounds in 1944, compared with a total of 338,500,000 
pounds in 1943. 

Acetate rayon yarn output increased five per cent from 
162,600,000 pounds in 1943 to 171,700,000 pounds in 
1944, a figure slightly above the previous record output of 
168,900,000 pounds produced in 1942. Rayon staple fiber 
production increased four per cent to a new high figure of 
168,700,000 pounds in 1944, compared with the 1945 total 
of 162,000,000 pounds. 

The increased rayon output went principally. to rated 
and programmed uses during 1944. In addition to the tire 
yarn, these uses included substantial quantities of rated 
goods for the armed forces plus about 40,000,000 pounds 
of yarn for the silk and nylon replacement program, In 
addition, there was a 75 per cent increase in rayon exports 


to the 16,000,000-pound level during 1944. “The net. 
_ effect of these trends,” states the Organon, “was an increase 


of about five per cent from 1943 to 1944 in the amount of 
‘free’ rayon yarn available for non-rated and non-pro- 
grammed civilian uses.’ But the publication notes that this 
trend is now being sharply reversed and that the amount 
of “free” rayon available during the first half of 1945 will 
be the smallest during the war period to date. 


Rayon Credit Group Names Officers 

Charles Everett, credit manager of the rayon division of 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., was elected president of 
the Rayon Yarns Credit Association at its January annual 
meeting, replacing A. J. Maguire of the American Viscose 
Corp. J. E. Chambers, credit manager of Celanese Corp. of 
America, was elected vice-president and John J. Burke, 
credit manager of Tubize Rayon Corp., was elected treas- 
urer, 

Members of the board of governors elected for a two- 
year term were John J. Burke, Tubize Rayon Corp.; J. E. 
Chambers, Celanese Corp. of America; Charles Everett, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; A. M. Reed, North Ameri- 
can Rayon Corp., and George Richter, Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp. J. Epstein of Malina Co. and A. J. Maguire of the 
American Viscose Corp. remain on the board of governors, 
each having one more year to serve. The nominating com- 
mittee proposing the above officials of the association con- 
sisted of A. Bordow of Bordow Co., Ltd., J. Epstein, S. 
Gutner of S. Gutner & Bros., Inc., and A. M. Reed of 
North American Rayon Corp. 
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GEM OF FLORIDA’S EAST COAST 
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at. Swimming Pool and Tennis Court 
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Transportation Service for Guests — 


Station Wagon will meet your train and 
make trips to the world’s famous beach 


Boat and Motor for Fishing and Pleasure 


Write for Descriptive Literature and Rates 


RIVIERA HOTEL 


Box 747, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
HENRY H. HARDESTY, Manager 
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The Nurse’s Influence in Plant Safety 


(Continued from Page 19)—but certainly there is under- 
standing between himself and the superintendent, his boss, 
who supervises all the foremen to see that each carries out 
his respective duties. 

I should like particularly to emphasize the foreman, and 
the need for his doing his job right, for several reasons: 
first, because the foreman’s job stands closest to the people 
who get injured, he is in the best position to know exactly 
what the people do, or should do. Who else but the fore- 
man can make an injured employee go to the first aid 
room? A foreman’s job is also important because it is he 
who is carrying out the ideas and the orders of the man- 
agement. He knows what it wants.. He is what is spoken 
of as ‘in the line.’ Everything else that operates in the 
plant is operated to service the line—the personnel depart- 
ment to get new employees; the payroll office to pay the 
employees. The first aid room is run to-repair the em- 
ployees. All those services ate staff jobs. Thus, each part 
of a first-class accident prevention program—with safety 
engineer, safety committees, safety rallies, and safety edu- 


cation—is an aid to the production line, an aid to the fore- 


man. Each of these parts is designed to help him carry out 
his line duty to prevent accidents. 

Safety in the plant, then, is an integral part of the plant 
production scheme. Everyone has his job to do in it. But 
no one-—the manager, the safety engineer, the employee, 
the union shop steward, the doctor, or the nurse—can be 


the foreman, maintain his equipment for him. keep house | 


for him, teach his employees for him, push his little red 
wagon. 

As we climb the line of responsibility, the superintend- 
ent, the manager, the president all have their respective 
duties, and each has some element of accident prevention 
activity. For example, safety will not become a plant oper- 
ating policy until the head of the concern declares it so. 
There will be no first aid room with a nurse to care for 
injured employees, to help reduce the severity of injury 
and ‘period of disability, until proper administrative action 
is taken to establish and staff the first aid unit. Thus by the 
very nature of things, the nurse’s position is one of assist- 
ance to the line, and she reports to someone high in the 
line. But she is not the foreman, has no authority over him, 
and she is not responsible to her boss for the acts of the 
foreman. 

Now, let us see what helpful accident prevention knowl- 
edge the ‘nurse will acquire (if she is so minded), or has 


Rey 130-156 River Road So. Rep. L. E. Wooten 


New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Car. 


been instructed to acquire, during the performance of her 
main duties, first and principal one of which is care of 
injuries, and for which she keeps records of injured people 
and treatment given. First, in addition to the pure record, 


as a statistic, she gets the story of the accident from the : 


injured employee. Not infrequently the employee tells the 
truth to the nurse, when he has fear of his job if he tells 
the whole truth to his foreman.. For example, his action 
may have caused the accident and merited a rebuke. In the 
story at the beginning of this article, the injured woman, 
no doubt, poured forth to the nurse the vial of her wrath 
against the unwarranted action of her foreman. Thus, the 
nurse gets to know a great deal about people in the plant, 
and what they are doing to prevent accidents and what 
they are failing to do to prevent accidents. Second, if a 
number of similar injuries, such as a lot of eye or foot 
cases come to her first aid room, she can become conscious 
of spots in the plant which may need attention, or of un- 
controlled hazards, or of failure on the part of employees 
to use protective equipment or clothing. 

From these two sources alone comes knowledge useful in 
the prevention of other accidents needing only to be put to 
work through the proper channels.. What are the proper 
channels? What can she divulge without betraying con- 
fidence? To whom? With whom can she properly discuss 
these things? Should she explore the plant to see things 
instead of people to corroborate her evidence? 


_ The Nurse’s Position 


Let me qualify my opinion of what she might do with 
this knowledge by saying that, under some circumstances, 
she may do nothing at all with it. Remember that I de- 
scribed the nurse as occupying a staff position, giving assist- 
ance to the production line. Her boss will be the superin- 
tendent, or the manager, and to her boss only will she 
report. You will remember also that I said her duties were 
defined. If she had been told to administer first aid, with 
professional dignity and aloofness, and to submit only a 


statistical report of treatments given, there isn’t much more 


that she can do. By the same token, she may be of such a 
personality that the dignity of her professional position (in 
her mind) holds her aloof from any except strictly nursing 
duties. Where neither of these limits exist and where there 
is much more freedom of action, permitting contribution by 
the nurse to the safety activity, there are several things that 
can be done with the knowledge acquired in the nurse’s 
contact with injured employees. 

She can sort her records, and prepare for the safety de- 
partment or the safety engineer, or the superintendent, 
statistical summaries. They betray no confidence. They are 
useful in that corrective action to be taken is contained in 
them by implication at least or perhaps by expressed rec- 
ommendations. Or, the nurse can sit as a member of the 
safety committee. The safety committee is the working of 
the democratic process among the plant administrative 
group, confining its attention to accident prevention prob- 
lems. Its results are in the form of advice or recommen- 
dations for action to be taken: A guard on a machine here, 
a safety educational program, recommended action by a 
foreman with respect to training or supervision, or any 
number of recommendations. My opinion about the desir- 
ability of the nurse’s participating in the safety committee's 
deliberations is that, unless she is present, the safety com- 
mittee will never get the viewpoint of the injured em- 
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ployees. She has been their confidant and can demonstrate 
their point of view without betraying confidence. She will 
be able to tell the safety committee, or the safety engineer, 
or the plant manager, that there are lots of eye accidents 
from the welding department, for example, and something 
ought to be done about them. She can call their attention 
to the fact that the girls are wearing jewelry and are not 
wearing safety caps. And, she can do something much 
more useful about that if she will. She can exert her influ- 
ence directly upon the employees to wear their goggles and 
their caps and their safety shoes. Frequently they will listen 
to the nurse—she gives good advice——-whereas they might 
not like to listen to the foreman. 

There is another thing the nurse can do directly in her 
contact with plant employees: Preach safety from off-the- 
job accidents. Not infrequently first aid rooms provide 
care for simple off-the-job injuries. Since prevention of 
lost time, regardless of its cause, is an aim of the plant 
safety program, off-the-job accidents which the nurse at- 
tends to should receive the same attention statistically and 
otherwise as on-the-job injuries. Thus, in two or three 
simple ways, the nurse can bring her knowledge to the 
place where it can be used to prevent recurrence of the 
accident and injuries which she repaired. 


The Safety Engineer 


The nurse must not carry the safety engineer on her 
shoulders. He has a job to do, and that job is to find in the 
‘plant the conditions, methods and practices that require cor- 
rection and to get attention to them before accidents hap- 
pen, She cannot afford to foster his incompetence by letting 
him use her for a crutch, or find things for him to correct 
only after the accidents have happened. 

And now one word of caution, perhaps a recommenda- 
tion that is negative. Should the nurse explore the plant to 
see things that need attention? I shall not arbitrarily say 
“No.” However, nurses who have been. most successful in 
helping the plant prevent accidents have not tried to be 


safety engineers. Also most of those other nurses who- 


have ventured into making recommendations that require 
knowledge of plant operations have not been successful. It 
may have been resentment against such interference that 
was responsible. Generally it has been something else, | 
think—the nurse didn’t know what she was talking about! 
She is sure of her ground in the first. aid room .. . but her 
chin is a long way out when she ventures into the foreman’ s 
realm. There she can be a visitor—but an inspector, no! 

What conclusion can we reach? It does seem apparent 
and logical that the nurse can contribute much information 
about people and accidents. which is useful to the accident 
prevention program. She will have ideas on how to use 
that knowledge. Whether she is permitted to present that 
knowledge and those ideas, or whether it is wise for her to 
try, seems to be pretty much a question of personality. It 
does not seem to be a reflection of her professional ability 
as a nurse. There is no definition of personality which will 
assure her success. That she has it will be evident in the 
acceptability of her opinions. I do know that she must not 
be a “‘back-seat driver.” 

Over all, I think industrial management has overlooked 
a good thing in neglecting to cultivate and utilize such 
ability and interest in accident prevention as the nurse dis- 
plays. I urge industry to correct that deficiency and get the 
full benefit of the nurse’s influence in the safety program. 
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With reconversion and new machinery 
still in the uncertain future, it’s a good 
idea to get all you can out of RINGS. 
Replacing worn standard rings with 
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tages of high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 
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We Repair All Makes 


KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mig, Co. 
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New Synthetic Rubber Latex Developed 


A new synthetic rubber latex has been developed and is 
in production by United States Rubber Co. at the Federal 
Government's synthetic latex plant at Naugatuck, Conn., 
according to J]. P. Coe, general manager of the company's 
Naugatuck chemical and synthetic rubber divisions. “The 
new latex include greater uniformity and easier handling 
synthetic rubber,’ Mr. Coe stated. “Advantages of the 
new latex are greater uniformity and more easy handling 
and shipping. It mixes well with other ingredients and is 
therefore very easily compounded for uniform viscosity and 
other desired properties.” 

These advantages are said to give the new latex superior 
properties in saturating paper and fabrics for shoe parts 
and other artificial leathers; in. the backing of pile fabrics 


for upholstery and carpet manufacturing; and in binding 


vegetable fibers and. animal hair for the cushioning of 
combat tanks, parachute seats and backs, and upholstery. 
These properties also are of value in the solutioning or 
dipping of tire cords with synthetic rubber latex. 

The new latex gives more uniform tensile strength and 
improvement in other physical properties in most finished 


products, but much work remains to be done before it is 


the equal of natural rubber latex in thin wall dipped 
goods,’ Mr. Coe said. * This development is just One more 
example of the continuous improvement in synthetic rubber 
technology which has been accomplished by scientists of 
the rubber, petroleum and chemical industries co-operating 
under supervision of Rubber Reserve Co. in a united war 
effort. More than 100,000 pounds, dry weight, of this 
latex was produced in its first 60 days of manufacture.” 


Tennessee Eastman Develops New Yellow 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., has an- 
nounced a new yellow in its LF series, dyestuffs with ex- 
ceptional fastness to sunlight. The new dye, Eastman Fast 
Yellow 4RLF, produces bright golden shades of yellow on 
cellulose acetate rayon. In pastel shades, 25 to 40-hour 
light fastness is obtained, and of the fast-to-light acetate 
yellows, this dye is said to be one of the fastest with respect 
to washing. High resistance of dyed pieces to sublimation 
and perspiration is also claimed. 

Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF dyes over temperatures rang- — 
ing from 160° F. to 190° F. It leaves cotton and viscose 
white and is suitable for cross dyeing. It is highly recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for the dyeing of drapery and 
other fabrics which require extreme fastness to light and 
gas fading. 


Lewis-Shepard a Catalog Released 


The new general catalog, No. 22, of the Lewis-Shepard 
Co., 300 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass., has been released 
and was presented for the first time at the Power Show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City. This new pub- 
lication contains 76 pages and cover, with a special file tab, 
and is printed in three colors. All the installation photo- 
graphs are reproduced in duotone, which printing process 
gives the third dimension to pictures of the materials- 
handling equipment shown in operation. Another feature 
of the attractive catalog is the large size illustrations of the 
actual equipment, such as lift trucks, skid platforms, power 
fork trucks, stackers, cranes, etc. 
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Report Will Result in New Specifications 
On Dyeing Nylon Fabrics 


A report of the technical task committee appointed July 
7, 1944, to develop new methods for the improved dyeing 
of nylon fabrics in the O. D. Number Seven shade with 
respect to light and wash fastness was discussed and _ac- 
cepted by industry and government representatives at a 
recent meeting of the dyestuff manufacturers industry ad- 
visory committee, the War Production Board reported last 
month, 

The task group was called into action by WPB's dye and 
finishing branch at the request of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General to devise a method of dyeing nylon of the 
same fastness properties as obtainable by vat dyestuffs on 
cotton fabrics for the purpose of satisfying the various 


military uses to which nylon fabrics are subjected. The 


committee consisted of four representatives of dyestuff pro- 

ducers and six representatives of finishing. plants. 
Recently the Army and Navy designed nylon fabrics for 

outdoor use in all kinds of climate, which necessitates that 


the coloring have the best possible fastness to light and 


washing. The common method for dyeing nylon has em- 


_ ployed acetate colors, but fabrics dyed with this class of 


coloring matter while possessing moderate light fastness 
were not resistant to washing. Consequently, long before 
the fabric itself wore out, its color faded to a shade un- 
usable for military purposes, Army officials stated. 

To accomplish the desired‘ results two problems were 
involved: (1) the specific dyestuffs which could be used, 
and (2) the method of practical application. Confident 
that their research will solve the Army’s requirements in 
the dyeing of nylon, the committee advocated two specific 
methods: (1.) the pad-steam method with chrome and acid 
colors, and (2) the pad-jig or straight jig method using 
pre-metallized colors. 


The Office of the Quartermaster General has indicated 


that it is prepared to accept the methods of dyeing outline 4 
in the report and will soon revise its specifications to obtain 
the degree of fastness made possible by the new combina- 
tions. Representatives of the Quartermaster Corps said that 
a new color standard based on the improved fastness possi- 
bilities of the new method would soon be selected, but that 
it would be left up to the finisher to determine for himself 
which method of processing he will use. However, until 
such new specifications are prepared and issued, the acetate 
dye samples now regarded as standard will continue to be 
used, Army officials said. It is expected that the report will 
soon be publicized for the use of industry in general. 

The committee also discussed the over-all chemicals sup- 
ply situation and the revised first half 1945 military. re- 
quirements with respect to Chemical Warfare Service smoke 
dyestuffs, the Army wool program and vat colors for cotton 
procurements. The discussion concerned the available col- 
oring matters for each program, present facilities and avail- 
ability of the necessary intermediates for manufacturing 
the dyes. 


Cut-off shipments of silk from the Far East since the war 
have helped project Brazil solidly into the world’s silk in- 
dustry picture. Several factories in Brazil's industrial capital 
of San Paulo are already turning out high grade silk and 
industrialists plan a post-war expansion when more textile 
machinery becomes available. 
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AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
Producers of 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23RD ST. PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 


CUT TIME AND COST— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET | 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 
Tensions .. . Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses . .. Aids 
Detergents and Dyes. A Little Does a Lot and Does It Well. 
COTTON: In the kier, Pine Sol- 


vent XX brings the liquor in 
contact with every fiber, leaves 


atinous materials . . . is safe for 
the most delicate fabrics. Used in 
dyeing, it makes the fabrics wet 


uniform bottoms that dye and fin- 
ish more evenly. Boiling time is 
cut. Fibers are softer, fuller, 
more resistant to age-discoloration. 


WOOL: Pine Solvent XX is valu- 
able in raw-wool scouring . 
irreplaceable in fulling. From the 
raw stock it produces clean, soft, 
really white wool in prime condi- 
tion for storage or further proc- 
essing. In the fulling mill, it cuts 
time as much as 30% ... costs no 
more ... helps you meet contract 
delivery dates on time. 


RAYON: In boiling off, Pine 
Solvent XX rapidly emulsifies gel- 


out and sink quickly. 
DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes 


dye liquor penetrate the hardest 
fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 
an even, level deposit of dyestuff 
of uniform depth throughout every 
fiber. Loose dyestuff and impuri- 
ties are suspended for washing out 
completely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, 


Pine Solvent XX wets pigments 
thoroughly, disperses them evenly, 
and holds them in suspension with- 
out agglomeration and until the 
design is on the fabric. Designs 
are sharp, colors bright and clear, 
no specks are formed. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- q 


quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


FURNACE LINING 


Go. FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mitibury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, $. 'S. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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Simple Filtration Process Produces Equivalent 
of Distilled Water 


Ordinary water can now be transformed. into the chemi- 
cal equivalent of disitlled water with a simple filtration 
process developed by American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corp. and made available in portable and stationary equip- 
ment designed for all types of users. With these units, 
trademarked Filt-R-Stil, water which is virtually mtneral- 
free is made readily accessible for research laboratories in 
the manufacture of textiles, dyestuffs and many other 
products. 


The principle of the Filt-R-Stil is one of filtration by 


skillful utilization of melamine-derived and other resins 
developed by the American Cyanamid. 


~ 


Water is passed 


through beds of these ion exchange resins which transforms 
the dissolved salts in the water. to the corresponding acids 
and in turn absorb the acids. The process may be visual- 
ized by picturing water as containing flowing metals which 


are attracted by a magnet except that the magnet, in this 


case, is chemical rather than electrical. The final deminer- 
alized water has an average salts content as low as two 
parts per million as calcium carbonate, and has been pro- 
duced as pure as one-half part per million. The process 
also removes dissolved carbon dioxide from the water, a 
feature of particular importance in its use in the electronic 
and electrical fields. So effectively has water been cleaned 
of its mineral that its specific resistance to an electric cur- 
rent has been increased to as much as 6,000,000 ohms. 
which compares with a resistance of 50,000. ohms previously 
considered to be very good. 

The Filt-R-Stil is made in different sizes and capacities 
to meet various requirements. The small portable unit is 
made in two forms, one for field and the other for bench 
use. The capacity of these small units is eight to ten gallons 
of demineralized water per hour. They are equipped with 
cartridges of ion exchange resins, which are renewable 
when exhausted, in much the same way as flashlight bat- 
teries are renewed. An automatic shut-off or warning. device 
on each unit indicates when renewal of the cartridge is 
necessary. The Filt-R-Stil lab unit has a capacity of approx- 
imately 30 gallons per hour. It is designed for the larger 
chemical and research laboratories and other users where 
moderately large quantities of demineralized water are 
needed. The operation of the laboratory unit differs some- 
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what from that of the portable unit. In place of a cartridge, 


there are four beds of alternate cation and anion exchange 
resins in pyrex glass columns connected by an intricate pip- 
ing system. As the water passes over the first bed, dissolved 
salts are transformed to the corresponding acids. These 
acids are absorbed on the second bed. The third bed picks 
up any dissolved salts which have leaked through and the 


fourth absorbs the remaining acids as well as removing the 


carbon dioxide. | 

In addition to these units, the Filt-R-Stil is also made tn 
special sizes for large industrial users. Textile mills can 
thus obtain a continuous supply of thousands of gallons of 
demineralized water and other liquids can be handled 1 
production volume for improved process 
The large portable unit in the accompanying illustration is 
of pre-fabricated. type, with a capacity of two to three gal- 
lons of mineral-free water per minute. 

Both the lab unit and the large, permanently installed 
units are equipped with a system for the reactivation of the 
ion exchange resins, which thus can be used over and over 
again. These units are also equipped with electronic con- 
trols, operating on resistant circuit in the water which indi- 
cate when the effluent water is mineral-free and or when 
the quality is below standard and regeneration is thus 
required. 

Filt-R-Stil units are numbered among the recent new de- 
velopments emanating from extensive research by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid in resins derived from the chemical, mela- 


mine, which the commercially. 


V-Belt Catalog Is issued 


What is described as an unusually complete V-belt drive 
catalog—with all of the required information to make cor- 
rect drive selections reduced to handy charts, tables and 
drawings——-has been released by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Newest V-belt drive product covered in this Texrope 
drive engineering summary is the company’s new ““Magic- 
Grip’ sheave, designed for fast, easy mounting and dis- 
mounting. A quick-picture story of the sheave and com- 
plete facts for applying are offered. Another section covers 
the Texrope ‘‘Econograph” method of drive selections, now 
widely used where drive designing is frequently necessary. 
Most important considerations in the design of any V-belt 
drive—driving sheave diameter and belt size—are readily 
arrived at with the aid of the Econograph. 

List prices, stock sizes, dimensions, and construction de- 
tails are included for all Texrope drives. Additional de- 
scriptions cover the application of Texrope Vari-pitch 


sheaves and drives and the Vari-pitch speed-changer. The 


new catalog, B6051E, may be obtained from the .Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Progress Meda: in Picking 


Definite strides have been taken to save farmers time and 
labor in gathering cotton by defoliation and mechanical 
harvesting, according to reports from Texas. 

Some already are using home-made pickers as a result of 
tests undertaken by the Texas Experiment Substation. Plant 
defoliation and mechanical picking go hand in hand and 
many farmers accepted the new method after heavy early- 


season rain produced excessive leaf growth that virtually 


turned fields into mats of interlocking plants. 
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Model Q-3. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. tensile. For testing duck, 
webbing, shroud cords, twine, etc. Extra heavy construction to 
stand up under ‘round-the-clock production testing, 


Set up an adequate testing routine at key 
control points in research, purchasing, 
production and final inspection, and you'll 
find work speeded, quality improved, co- 
ordination better throughout. “Scott Test- 
ers come in 60 models for tensile, hys- 
teresis, twist, crepeage, burst, flexing 
etc., from single hair to one ton. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


* Registered 
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304 FOREST AVENUE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value-to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME MACHINE.& TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., FP. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
§-2635;: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. 


‘ AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58; Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.;:.7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bldg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.: Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. J. V. Ashley. Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr:, Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St.. Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala... Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass: Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lil. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP... S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga... Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth. N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Sou. Mer.. H L. Siever,. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga 
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BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps:: Greenville, S. C., 
Raiph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 


Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schiér, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical.Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller; Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.;: European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C.. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG, CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
5S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sv ou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. QO. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atianta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 


Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.;: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th St., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC,, E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St... LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 
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ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers . 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 
ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


the uame 
"VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 


customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
3 | drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 


they are serving in the 


i traditional Vogel way 


— economically and de- 
pendably —day in and 
day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every day of the 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 
erly installed. Nearly! 00,000 in use. 


Fade-Ometers, L der -Ometers, 
ATLAS ELECTRIC Weather-Ometers 


exacting civilian specifications after conversion. 


Slaughter Machinery Co. 


501 LIBERTY LIFE BLDG. — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 


JOHNSTON BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. T.TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


Immediate Delivery—Contact Us 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U.S.A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS —- AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
| entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


| Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


| PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

| 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
| 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


r- 
| 
| 
| 
2 
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EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. OC. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 1118's W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 


Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
‘Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.; Charlotte, N. C. -J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 
Franklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and 
Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573;: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.;: Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.;: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth S8t., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin 8St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main Bt., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFPetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: A. A. ““‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5S. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg. 5. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.;: Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr.; Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead Bt., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul B8t., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: 
J. Fioyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 
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IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL BAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. U. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
s. C.° 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. S6ou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.;: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


JORDAN MFG, CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


‘KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 


Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou... Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. ITler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey. Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C: Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 
617 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive, 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mille, N. O.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York Olty. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C. Palls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 


Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith, P. 
©. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 
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KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 


KEARNY. N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Makers of Hygrolit Conditioning Machinery 
and Hygrolit Conditioning Liquids. For over 35 


years, pioneers of chemical conditioning. 


PINS and LAGS 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 | P.O. BOX 1418 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
~ have gained on needie-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plont like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 203-34. Newark J. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


" 


y | Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
: with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal! Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 

All kinds of Special Wood Turnings. 


With practically all metals neéded for war 
purposes, why not try 


OILLESS WOOD BEARINGS? 


They have a reputation for long life of satisfying 
service in many applications. : 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if It's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 
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ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices, 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 
lanta Office, Bona A/’len 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. ©. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points.’ 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.}, Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
ton, N. C. 


John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 

ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C.; H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.w., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St... New York 20, N. YY: Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Megr., Lubricants 
Dept... 50 W.. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products. Shell Oi! Co., Inc.; 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C.;. James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, N. C.; C.-C. 
Hurst. Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., Greensbvuro, 
N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist..Mer., Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Pinckney Court, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mer., Shell Oil. Co., Inc., 700 Blossom St., 
Columbia, S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CQO.,, Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta; Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss.. Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.;: A: F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R: R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009. Jacksonville 1, Fla.: 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte, N..C.;: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 “*E,"’ Columbia, S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bldg.,; Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S.C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal] Storage Corp., 
317 N. 17th St... Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
1016'S Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.:; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W:. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth 8St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. % 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.., 


Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.;: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. 
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S.M. Newsom, P. O. Box 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl. 
Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 5. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: L. A. Dillon, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.‘ A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: . 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. d. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotté, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: FP. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 5. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer., 
Charlotte 2-3063; Repr.: H. M. Richbourg,. 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.;: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., 3. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
4. A. ("*Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C; Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S&S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 


public Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 2016 Belmont Blvd., Nashville 4,° ‘Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. OC. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington. 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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war 


No more severe test of the versatility of 


“Continuous Process’ could have been 
found than the great variety of military 
demands it has to meet. One type of 
yarn is needed for tires, another for 
aerial delivery chutes, still others for 
the wide range of war fabrics that de- 
pend on rayon for their being. With 
each yarn, regardless of type or size, 
the thread advancing reel permits every 
inch to be subjected to 
the individual thread 
treatment that assures 
uniform quality 
throughout. 


—~—Heart of the 


U.S. Pat. Off 


Wand" TYRON 
BY THE CorlimuousA Recess CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Advancing Reel 


‘Continuous Process’’ 


...comes peace 


Once victory is won, these reels in 
operation on the ‘‘Continuous Proc- 
ess’’ machines will demonstrate their 
versatility in making yarns for a 
civilian world. There will be sturdy 
yarn for tires and fine denier yarns for 
the daintiest of apparel. There will be 
yarns to meet peace-time demands as 
they have met war-time demands— 
and all will be distinguished by their 
outstanding uniformity, freedom from 
knots and broken filaments, and ex- 
ceptional running qualities in the mill. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVE: 
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: It’s a close check-rein on all mill 
operating costs, held steady with the 
help of Production Records supplied 
by VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS 


machine in the mill, provide the dependable | 
basis for close Countrol of operating costs, 
and accurate computation of payrolls. Any : 
design of counting device...or any com- 
bination of designs ...can be produced by 
Veeder-Root for most any application on : . 
any type of machine. 


TWESOAY 


FRIDAY 


BATUROGAY 


And, characteristic of Veeder-Root’s steady 
forward march in counter-engineering, all 
counters of the 2-3 type are now equipped 
with a new resetting figure-wheel, designed 
to eliminate over-throwing. Have your Veeder- 
Root representative show you this new fea- 
ture. And at the same time talk over with 
him your requirements for new counting 
equipment. 
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